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THE CANNING TRADE. May Ist, 1922 


THE 1921 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 
IS NOW READY 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners’ 
Association, from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 12th Edition. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by canners themselves; verified by com- 


petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in 
the canning industry. Get your order in early. 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1739 H St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED 


$2501 to 2615 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. C.L. JONES & CO. 
: PACKING BOXES ; 3 BROKERS 
mad e up or in Shooks. Cargo or Carload. 3 4 CANNED FOODS AND PRESERVERS SUPPLIES ; 
3 4 (We can serve a few more desireable accounts) 


JOS. M. ZOLLER & CoO., INC. 
OANNED FOODS, CANS, PPLE GRATER 
BOXES, PACKERS’ SUPPLIES, BROKERS 
PrONES: 205-206-207 Phoenix Bidg. 
OF. PAUL 110 & 4% BALTIMORE, MD. 
CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
Year 1922-1923 
President , John R. Baines. 
Vice-President, W. H. Killian. 
Treasurer, Leander Langrall 
Secretary, William F. Assau. 
COMMITTEES 
Executive Committee, Benj. Hamburger, Chas. 
Summers, Jr., J. O. cel 
Arbitration Committee, C. J. Schenkel, Frank A. Curry, 
T. Preston Webster, John W. 
Schall, Harry Imwold. 
Committee on Commerce, D. H. Stevenson, 
Jones, J. Killian, E. F, 
Thomas, G. S. Henderson. 
Committee on Legislation, E. C. White, Geo. a “—e : MADE BY THE} : 
George umsen, 
Robinson, Thos. L. North. JOHN R MITCHELL C0 
Committee on Claims, Fred. W. Wagner, Leroy Lan- 
grall, R.S. Wrightson, Norval . 
; E. Byrd, Jos. M. Zoller. Foot of Washington St. 
Hospitality Committee, W. E. Lamble H. W. Krebs, 
Robt. A. Sindall, Robt. A. BALTIMORE - MD. 
: Rouse, Jas. F.Cole. 
@Brokers’ Committe, F. A. Torsch, Herbert C. Rob- The large-tooth saws. on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit ¢ 
€ erts, H. L. Fleming. ted ch por down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 3 
: Albert T. Myer, Jos.N. Shriver, and saws are milled from solid blanks which gives a cutting edge * 
Samuel J. Ad to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge shoots are lined x4 
Chemist, Chas. Glaser. 
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CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING Co. 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


DESIGNERS AND MANVFACTVRERS 


LABELS AND CARTONS 


CHICAGO. ILL. DETROIT, MICH. OMAHA, NEB. 
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It’s about the last callfor Pea Blanchers this season. If you do not order now—well, if you want a 
Blancher this season, better not delay. But while you are spending the money, spend it wisely. Geta 
MONITOR. It will outwear any other Blancher in the world. This is because we put the right materials — 
in it. 


WRITE US NOW. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 


Canadian Plant HUNTLEY MFG. CO. a 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Ltd. 


Tillsonburg, Ont. San Fracisco, Calif: 


M. T. WALSH MFG. CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis, 
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TOMATO—“The Landreth” 


Price $9.00 per pound 


THE CANNING TRADE. 
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VARIETIES OF TOMATOES. | 


LANDRETHS’ RED ROCK...................... 4.50 
TEN TON........... 3.50 
GREATER 3.50 
PERFECTION........ 3.50 


OTHER SEEDS 


Beet Cucumber Cabbage Pumpkin Squas 
Okra Spinach Cauliflower Beans 
Snap Dwarf Lima Sugar Corn Peas 


The Landreths sell every Seed used by Canners and ask 
you before buying to write for prices. The Landrcth’s 
prices will be found as low as such quality can be sold. 


D. LANDRETH SEED CO., 


BRISTOL, PENNA. 
Business Founded 1784 The Oldest Seed House in America 


May 1, 1922 
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10 inches of the roll for husking 


HAT a wonderful opportunity this offers 
for silking the corn during its journey over 
two-third of the rolls! Peerless users never 
packed cleaner corn than they are now putting 
out. 

Superior to steel 


99 {, of the Peerless Huskers operated last 

year were equipped with rubber rolls. 
Unlike steel they do not bruise the tender 
kernels and they positively will husk cleaner, 
silk far better and wear much longer. 


20 inches of the roll for silking 


If you want a husker that’s fool proof—on the job every minute and simplicity 


OT all rubber rolls are the same. Neither 

all rubbers, nor all types of rubber rolls 

will accomplish this effective silking. The secret 

of Peerless rubber rolls is in the rubber com- 

pound and special Peerless surface grinding—a 

scientific achievement—the result of years ot 
study, research and testing. 


Years of experience proves durability 


We have used 56 Huskers (112 rolls) for several seasons, 
not one roll has loosened on the shaft or worn out, and 
only five have needed repairs. 

HOOPESTON CANNING COMPANY. 


itself—get the New Peerless Roller Chain Model. The most economical 


Husker you can install. 


Have you sent for catalog? 


It contains distinctive Peerless features. 


Huskers 


Huskers Corn Washers Mixer-Silkers Syrupers and Briners Rotary Exhausters Tomato Washers 


PEERLESS HUSKER COMPANY 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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Jaxlor Regulators Controlling the Temperature 
on Five Retorts 


Note also the arrangement of the Tycos Recording and the Straight Stem Thermometers 


Taylor Retort Regulators maintain a constant pressure in the retort 
no matter how the boiler pressure varies. Strong, compact, well built 
instruments easily adjusted and simple in operation. 


Jycos Instruments for the Canning Industry 


Temperature and Pressure Regulators Time Controls 
Recording and Index Thermometers Hydrometers 
Industrial Thermometers Pyrometers 


For Process Kettles, Retorts, Corn Cookers, Blanchers, Exhaust Boxes, Conden- 
sation Discharge Contrel, Continuous and Agitating Cookers, Lye Peelers, Sterilizing 
Kettles, Syrup and Brine Tanks, Vats, Scalders and for Boiler and Engine Room needs. 


Just ask for Tycos catalog for the Food Preserving Industry and 
list your particular needs. Fullest information given on applica- 
tion without obligating you in any way. 


laylor /nstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Retort 
Regulator There’s a Tyccs and Taker Thermometer for Every Pnrpose 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Floods and Frosts Make the Outlook for Canners’ Crops Uncer- 
tain—Heavy Damage in Many Sections—Fruits Hurt— 
Futures Show More Strength—Spots Could be 
Much Stronger—Growers More Will- 
ing to Plant. 


What have the floods and frosts and freezes done to canners’ 
crops and the prospects of the season of 1922? A considerably 
more serious question than many may suppose. The daily papers 
are filled with the reports of flood damage along the Mississippi, 
the breaking of the levees of that famous river and the inundation 
of miles of country. The buyers of canned foods and their repre- 
sentatives will reply that you cannot drown shrimp, though you 
may smother oysters, and, any way, there are but few canneries in 
that whole section. True enough, but what is overlooked in such a 
statement is that the whole Central Western basin, formed by the 
valleys of the Mississippi, the Missouri and the Ohio Rivers, has 
been drenched and super-saturated for the past month or more, 
preventing proper preparation of the soil for the great canners’ 
crops that are annually grown in that vast section, and here we 
are at the beginning of May. What fertilization of the ground that 
had been done before this visitation has been either all washed out 
ov is badly reduced. This will not help crops when the soil is called 
upon to supply nutriment for the crops. And it will mean that 
seeding and plant setting must be very late, for if the soil has yet 
to be prepared, tomato beds restarted and plants grown, the season 
will be very late. Such loss of time at this season cannot be made 
up again, even when the summer is most propitious; and so far 
as peas are concerned, it brings them ‘into the danger line of the 
pea louse. We do not mean to intimate that the floods all through 
that section of country, this early in the season, means the ending 
of canners’ crops, but they do mean the end of the rosy dream 
many had conjured up as regarding bumper crops in that section. 

In former years it used to be the custom that when the East 
had good crops, the West had pgor ones, and vice versa, and it was 
only during the war years of 1918 and 1919 that this rule was not 
in force, for 1920 saw the East lose its tomato crop, while the West 
came through quite well. Are we to return to the see-saw method, 
und the West to be down this season while the East is up? It may 
easily be so. 

So much for the floods, and now what about the frosts and 
freezes? We thought we had gotten our fruit crops past the danger 
point in this Eastern section, when heavy frosts, snow and ice fell 
heavily upon them and the amount of damage cannot yet be told. 
Furnace fires have had to be started again in this city and water 
froze hard while the blossoms were yet on the trees. In the moun- 
tains, where all the fine peaches and apples are grown, they had 


« Every factory in the business should have a copy of 
this important book of formulae—as afprevention against 
loss. 


PRICE $5.00 PER COPY 
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snow and freezing, and the first reports from there were that the 
damage was even greater than last year, when the fruit crops were 
practically wiped out clean. Since then the estimates have been 
modified, but Thursday night, April 27th, saw another very co!d 
spell, and as we write it is still cold. Fruit trees were very heavily 
laden with blossoms, and a light frost would have been a benefit. 
as it would have done the necessary thinning; but these have not 
been light frosts. Still, there is a spirit of hope running through 
all that the damage has not been excessive. 

At least, the canners should learn one good lesson from this, 
and that is that it is always rash to rush into future sales early 
in the season. Too many things can happen to upset all your plans, 
and certainly the man who will load himself up with futures at soe 
near—if not below—the cost of production is hardly worthy of 
consideration. It is decidedly pleasant to note that there has been 
a decided check put upon this madness, and it is likewise pleasant 
to note that the brokers of the better class have rushed to the sup- 
port of the industry in this, and are trying to show the foolish 
canner and to disarm the unscrupulous broker against a furth r 
extension of the foolishness, to call it nothing stronger. 

And the canners who have taken the advice to demand prices 
that will pay are profiting by it. We know canners that have sold 
this week future tomatoes, No. 3 standards, at $1.30 in right good- 
sized blocks: and we know other canners who have sold quite well 
of future corn and at no time below $1.00 per dozen. Why should 
any canner, then, sell his tomatoes at $1.10 and his corn at 80c? 
There never was any sense in it, and it has not done the canners’ 
representatives any good who induced the canners to accept such 
business. With just a little backbone shown by the canners and 
future prices will not only advance, but the buying of futures wil: 
greatly improve. Find your costs, actually and not theoretically, 
then add a fair margin of profit, and stick to it. If you want to 
gamble, gamble to win, not to lose. In spite of your most careful 
attention, you will have opportunity enough between now and the 
end of packing time to lose money, for, remember, the “break” 
comes your way only about once in every five years. It is danger- 
ous to say even that to some canners, because they will figure that 
every year is the fifth year. 

Operators say that business in the market is very dull. The 
jobbers know that spot goods are in very low supply, and in many 
instances practically cleaned up, and will most certainly be all 
gene long before new goods can be produced, but they buy a few 
cases at the best prices they can find after shopping around. And 
right here we want to say a word to wake up these sellers of retuil 
lots. Any number of canners have come to us and said: “Oh, I 
sold 50, 100 or 150 eases, just to clean them out, at 5c to 10¢ under 
the market; a little lot, you know.” These men have their reason- 
ing apparatus in reverse—they should get an advance on small 
lots, not less. If the buyer wants but 50 or 100 cases instead of a 
earload, as he should buy, he should be charged 5¢ to 15¢ per 
dozen MORE than market price. This fault is more prevalent 
than many may suppose, and it should be corrected. Make the 
retail buyers pay a premium, as they should do,.and do not be 
bluffed by the claim that, owing to the high freight rates, they 
must buy lower. That is their lookout, and a very just penalty 
for failure to “wholesale.” 


Holders of spot goods should remember that the top of the 
market is most often reached in May or June, and that, therefore. 
the best of the market is yet ahead of them. It would seem that 
no canner need worry about getting cleaned out of his spot hold- 
ings this year, for while we quote market prices, and while, as 
we have said, there is not much life or movement to the market, 
nevertheless prices are largely nominal. Sales have been made. 
and will continue to be made, for quality goods above quotations, 
as, for instance, sales of tomatoes by packers with a reputation 
for quality at as much as $1.80 per dozen, though the market is 
nominally but $1.50 to $1.60. The trouble is that there is no snav 
to the buying, no life to the market, and there seems always some 
who are anxious to sell. As long as these little lots keep ereeping 
out at the best price an unwilling buyer can be induced to pay, 
the market will show its present weakness. No. 1 standard toma- 
toes have advanced this week to SOc in our quotations, but there 
have been many holders who have refused to sell at any tin.e 
below that figure. And so it goes with most spot articles. 


Where the jobbers know there is firmness behind the goods, 
they do not hesitate to buy. Take the example of Hawaiian pine- 
apple. The market has been awaiting the announcement of the 
opening prices, and yet before these are announced it is rumored 
that parties are buying contracts at an advance of 10 per cent 
over opening prices. There are no contracts; they are merely 
tentative, and yet so assured are these dealers of the fairness of 
the prices, when they are named, that they are willing to pay this 
advance. There is the kind of confidence that all buyers should 
have in all canned foods, and might have if the ecanners acted as 
have the Hawaiian pineapple canners. The same thing was shown 


with asparagus, the entire pack of which was bought up in jig 
time. 
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From sections on the Peninsula come reports that the growers 
have about made up their minds to plant this season, taking their 
chances upon the open market. The early indications all seemed 
to point to a demand for contracts or no tomatoes, but as planting 
season approaches this is weakening, and we expect to see the 
rumors followed in very general style. Tomatoes are a good cash 
crop and the growers need cash. 


As Brokers View the Market 


Baltimore, Md., April 29, 1922. 

There were no unusual developments in future tomatoes this 
week. Nearly all sections of the country bought some, but the 
character of buying was not up to the standard for this season 
of the year. In casting about for a reason for the indifference 
of the buyers*at this time, after a fairly active market earlier 
in the year the seasoned veterans here are confounded, and they 
are inclined to let nature take its course, since they are unable 
to diagnose the case to their satisfaction, and prescribe a remedy 
other than their previous efforts in this direction. The canners 
claim that contrary to their better judgment they have done thei 
bit, to help the market along and stimulate buying, by scaling 
their price down to almost danger point, and since their efforts 
have not been appreciated, apparently, they seem content to let 
ithe future vindicate them and thy feel the verdict will be in 
their favor. It is a sure thing that money is easier and the in- 
dustrial wizards tell us of better conditions throughout the 
country, with every ‘promise of improvement as the days go by. 
These two factors alone ought to be sufficient to bring about 
more confidence than has been exhibited up to date. We are not 
unmindful that general conditions are always to be discounted 
a trifle by local disturbances, but at the same time we remind 
you that it will be at least four months before the buyers will 
have to part with their cash for future tomatoes, that can be 
bought now at nearly cost, when the canner has figured a fair 
living wage for himself. Four months is more than ample time 
to flatten out all of the local wrinkles, and with the assurance 
of better times ahead, it does seem that the buyers who are not 
willing to place trust and confidence on a pedestal, may come 
te a point later on which will give them a better understanding 
of that old quotation, “None are so blind as those who will not 
see.” We have spoken fully in our previous issues about the 
other phases of the question, crop condition pro and con, and 
it will be well to reflect at length over this side of the question. 

The expected increased activity in spot tomatoes has not 
come as yet. The buying this week was irregular, both as to the 
size and quantity of orders. They will be pretty well cleaned 
up by the time the new canning season rolls around, without a 
doubt. The prices are a shade lewer than last week, and it will 
be well to remember that the lower prices are a result of slack 
trading rather than heavy stock on hand. A slight increase of 
orders, little or big, will surely send the prices up. Watch them 
carefully. 

Spinach is inactive because the crop has not recovered from 
the set-back as a result of the unfavorable weather last week, 
winding up with a light freeze. The crop was not injured but it 
was retarded sufficiently to delay our canners from beginning 
canning until next week, instead of the first part of last week. 
A very good business could have been done in this item if our 
canners had been willing to accept orders at their opening prices, 
but they decided to await developments before accepting fur- 
ther orders. The weather is warming up and it is expected to 
stay warm right along now, and, if nothing prevents our canners 
will be in full action next week. The spot spinach offered now — 
for immediate shipment is being picked from the tail-end of the 
Jast winter’s crop. 

The stocks of spot stringless beans have been reduced to a 
vanishing point. Only two canners here have them, and an active 
retail store could easily use all there are left, between now and 
the new canning season next July. There was some business 
done in futures stringless beans this week and the indications 
are in favor of a very active business in this item for shipment 
out of the new pack. Spot string beans are practically sold out 
in No. 2 tins. The new ones will be ready about June 10th. 

Peas, also corn, were dull this week, both spots and futures. 
When these staples wake up, which may occur any moment, there 
will likely be big business in them, and the popular brands of 
each will be harder to obtain than at present. There are two 
items that sell largely by the brand, so why not cover your re- 
quirements now. The price look to be safe when satisfaction and 
quality is considered. 


THOS. J. MEEHAN & CO. 
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Ship Your Canned Goods 
in These BETTER BOXES 


H & Standard Canned Goods 


Boxes are the perfect, con- 
tainers for all canned goods shipments. 
Millions of cans have been shipped! in them, 
to all parts of the country and_ they have al- 
ways arrived unscratched, undented and in- 
tact destination. 


H & S Standard Canned Goods Boxes are 
strong, lightweight and inexpensive. They 
come folded flat for easy storage, yet are 
instantly assembled for packing. A trial] 
order will convince you of their superitority, 


A D Corrugated Fibre 
C Shipping Boxes 
Prices Stating” Quantity Required 


and Sizes and Number of Cans to 
the Box. 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., 
800 Water St. Sandusky, Ohio Rae 


Canadian Address; Toronto 


King St. Subway and Hanna Ave. SPEED, QUALITY - ECONOMY 


The Indiana Pupler will handler 10,000 bushels of tomatoes 
in ten hours and never feel the load. Under test it hes taken 
care of twice this amount without showing any signs of dis- 
tress. But along with capacity, it secures a higher yield of 
pulp over any machine of prior type - - sucha larger yield 
that it will pay for itself in a short part of a season. Sturdily 
built for heavy duty. All parts coming in contact with pro- 
duct are of copper and bronze: ( or monel metal if desired.) 
Made asa pupler only or in pupler - - finisher type. You 
should have an Indiana this season. 


GIVE YOUR PLANT A BETTER CHANCE TO PRODUCE 
PROFITS. 


Your plant will make more for you if equipped with devices 
that increase production, or enable you to get a larger amount 
of finished product from the raw fruit, or producce a higher 
grade products. or make it possible for you to cut down your 
pay-roll. Experience has shown that every piece of Langsen- 
kamp equipment will do one or all of these things. Let us 
present the entire line to you ina very interesting booklet 
‘Efficiency in the Canning Plant” and pass ona statement of 
tha results secured by a few users of Langsenkamp equipment. 


Fox PACKERS and 


MAN URERS | 
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NDIAN APOL!IS 
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130-132 E. Georgia St. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The Markets 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Central Western Tomatoes Are All Gone Apparently—Demand 
Swinging to the No. 244 Size Can—The Important 
Agreement Reached At Western Meeting— 

Market Shows More Life. 

Chicago, April 28th, 1922. 


It is now necessary for all our buyers and brokers to sell 
Eastern tomatoes or California or Utah tomatoes for prompt 
delivery, as Indiana, Ohio, Missouri and other closer sources of 
supply are entirely sold out. 

California standards with puree will not sell in the market 
and only the solid packed grade can be used. Utah canned 
tomatoes are all solid packed and are meeting with much 
favor in Chicago. 

The prejudice against the No. 2% size of canned tomatoes 
is disappearing and it looks as if the No. 2% can is gradually 
displacing the No. 3 can in all kinds and varieties of canned 
foods. 

For illustration, we now have No. 2% hominy, sweet po- 
tatoes, kraut, Michigan peaches, pears and plums, Indiana to- 
matoes, pork and beans, beets, Pumpkin, spinach, asparagus and 
several other articles which were formerly packed in No. 3 
and No. 2 cans exclusively. 

It would seem that there is a trend to decrease the num- 
ber of can sizes and thereby simplify distribution and that the 
No. 2% can is displacing the No. 3, while the No. 1 tall or 
salmon style of can, is destined to displace the No. 2 size. 

The Government stipulations as to the drained contents of 
cans is having some influence in this direction, as consumers 
are now getting more in a No. 2% can packed legally than they 
formerly did in a No. 3 can, half the contents of which were 
of water or light syrup, and the No. 1 tall salmon style can 
legally packed with cut-out net. contents equal to those of a No. 
2 can packed under the old unrestricted conditions as to fill, and 
there is no need to waste tin, and freight, storage and cartage 
charges when there is no necessty for doing so and nothing 
to be gained. 

There is already a demand for No. 1 cans of peas and corn 
which cannot be fully supplied and California fruits in the No. 
1 tall salmon style cans are being packed extensively, but the 
supply is never sufficient. 

The sanitary style of cans which is now so reliable and 
so handsome, has had much to do with the introduction of the 
No. 2% size can and in a few years the No 38 size will have 
gradually disappeared, at least some of our “young men who 
phophesy” seem to think so 

I do not think that canners or wholesale grocers realize 
the importance of the agreement as to a form of contract arrived 
at by the Western Canners Association and the National Whole- 
sale Grocers Association at the convention in Chicago, April 
14 and 15, 1922. 

There are nearly 4500 wholesale grocers in the two associa- 
tions and there has always been suspicion, friction, ill-feeling, 
argument, disagreement, lawsuits, commercial welfare and “cus- 
sings” between wholesale grocers and canners over the deliveries 
on future contracts 

Buyers got into the habit of making their purchases too 
large in order to cover probable short deliveries on pro rata 
contracts and then if canners delivered in full there was bad 
feeling and recrimination. 

If there was a short pack and an advancing market and 
canners pro rated their output there was a hot row and they 
were accused of holding out on their deliveries. 

The new style of contract for future sales of canned foods 
was hammered out by some of the ablest and fairest men 
among the canners and wholesale grocers and it protects both 
buyer and seller so far as nature will allow protection to be 
provided. 


I consider it the most important action ever arranged by a 


canners’ convention, which will have the effect to bring canners 
and wholesale grocers closer together in friendship and mutual 
esteem and to substitute confidence and dependability for appar- 
ently intermediate friction, contention and enmity. 

It is to be called “The Western Canners Association Contract 
Form” and the investigations and adjustments under it are to 


be conducted by the Western Canners Association. Those who 
would like a copy of the contract form can secure one by ad- 
dressing J. A. Lee, Secretary, Western Canners Association, 
No. 12 East Grand Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

The market is more buoyant than it has been for some time 
and buyers are taking hold very nicely, so the brokers say. 

Reid Murdoch & Co., Chicago are building a great manu- 
facturing plant in West Chicago, where they are going to make 
preserves, catsup, chilli sauce, grind their spices, blend their 
package teas, and do a lot of similar work for the needs of their 
big wholesale grocery house in Chicago and pessibly some manuv- 
facturing for their Eastern establishment. 

I regret exceedingly to hear that the Sears & Nichols Co., of 
Chillicothe, Ohiv, has gone into the hands of receivers. I under- 
stand that the action was friendly and for the purpose of re- 
organization of the big' canning business upon a stronger basis. 
Their losses were occasioned, | learn, through the cancellation 
of heavy orders when the armistice was signed, and thir in- 
ability to get out from under the big load without serious losses 
incident to the decline in values. A concern of the high stand- 
ing of this, conducted upon the very highest principles of qual- 
ity manufacturing, cannot otherwise than receive the support and 
help needed. 

The Oakfield Canning Co. of Oakfield, Wis., which was one 
of the properties under the Traxler management until the death 
of Mr. Trakler a few months ago, has been sold to a new company 
and will be reincorporated under the name of the Stevens Canning 
Company. 

The value of the canning property and several farms which 
belonged to the company was estimated at one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. The new company is given the name of Mr. 
Orlo Stevens, who has operated the Elkhart Lake cannery in 
Wisconsin for many years so successfully, and: whose goods ave 
so highly esteemed. 

The big Grimes Canning Company of Grimes, Iowa, is being 
reorganized and the capitalization will be one million dollars. 
I understand that the enterprse is being underwritten by a big 
Chicago bond and stock house that always places its enterprises 
on a solid and solvent operating basis and that the Grimes 
Canning © mpany, which has a high reputation for packing fine 
qualities oi canned foods, will operate this season as usual but 
probably on a rather more conservative basis until the reorgani- 
zation is perfected. 


Iowa canners are holding spot standard corn at 85 cents 
f. o. b. cannery for both spot and future and their extra fancy 
grades proportionately higher. Quite a number of corn canneries 
in Iowa will not operate this coming season, so I am told. 

The Michigan Canners Association will hold its annual con- 
vention at Grand Rapids this week and the program shows that 
there will be interest in every moment of the convention. 

“WRANGLER.” 


MAINE MARKET 
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Jobbers Report Improvement in Business—Only Broken Lots of 
Corn Left—Future Corn Strong at the Price—No, One 
Anxious to Take Future Orders for Apples— 
Blueberries Well,Sold up as Futures. 

Portland, Me., April 28, 1922. 
With the advent of Spring, business is showing its.usual 
revival, but not to the volume of former years. Local jobbers 


report that the improvement is steady, and that summer trade 
promises to be as heavy as last season. Futures are being 


bought to cover minimum needs, but nothing beyond that. 


of 
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Spot Corn—Is about cleaned up. Fancy grade is found only 
in broken lots, and is being picked up every week until now it is 
difficult to locate. One dollar and sixty cents for nice quality 
and $1.50 for good fancy corn have been reported prices this 
week. Extra standard at $1.25a1.30 is still offered in carload 
amounts, but does not move very fast. Bantam corn is all cleaned 
up. The ear corn has been out of the market for months, and 
now the No. 2 cut style is also on the want list. 

Future Corn—After the uncertainty of the first week, the 
market on future corn has strenghened and the price advanced 
to the opening figure. For a few days it was possible to buy 
large amounts at $1.30, but this price no longer applies on regu- 
lar goods in wood cases. The open quotation today is $1.35 in 
wood and $1.32% in fibre, and this seems to be firmer every day. 
Sales have been fairly good for the past two weeks, especially 
in view of the limited acreage which Maine will plant this sea- 
son. No. 10 Crosby corn has sold as freely as usual, at $6.75 
per dozen in 6/10 wood cases. 

Golden Bantam at $1.60 has run Crosby a close second 
in popularity for the past few years, and sales this year promise 
another good demand for 1922. No. 10 cut Crosby sells at $8.00. 
The ear corn is having a ready sale, at $3.25 and $7.00. This 
production is limited to two or three packers only, and is 
always sold out in a short time. 

Cut Green Beans—Are about cleaned up for spot offerings, 
and the demand is still good. Future beans are selling readily 
at $1.20 for No. 2s and $5.00a4.75 for No. 10s in cases and 
crates. 

Apple—Although no one in Maine seems anxious to make 
any future price, there are so many inquiries being received 
that this announcement might be made before long. It is much 
too early to make any estimates on the Maine crop. Spot apple 
is firm at $5.00 per dozen f. o. b. factory. 

Sardines—The legal season opened on the 15th, but none 
of the factories will be getting under way just yet. A watch 
is kept for the first signs of fish, and as soon as the schools 
come in the factories will open. Already two factories have 
started up on preparing mustard sauce, which 1s in great demand 
among the sardine canners. 


Lobster—Although packing has not begun and prices have 


floor. 
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Ayars “NEW PERFECTION” Pea and Bean FILLER 


No valves to wear out and leak brine on the 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONT., Sole Agents for Canada 
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not been made, the future sales are large and several packers 
will not accept more business until they are better able to de- 
termine what the up-put will be. Sales this year have been very 
ready, and have been made firm at opening prices rather than 
S. A. P. There is every indication that the price will have 
to be higher this year than in 1921, 

Blueberries—Are also well sold, at no named prices. In 
some of the down-east sections the acreage is still covered with 


snow, and it is too early to estimate what the crop or pack will 
be. MAINE 


TRADE MARKS DEPARTMENT 
Conducted by National Trade-Mark Company, Washington, D. C. 


The following are trade-mark applications pertinent to our field in the 
United States Patent Office which have been passed for publication and are 
in line for early registration unless opposition is filed promptly. For further 
information address National Trade-Mark Company, Barrister Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or Bush Building, 130 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y., 
trade-mark specialists. 

As an additional service feature to its readers The Canning Trade gladly 
offers to them an advance search free of charge on any mark they may con- 
template adopting or registering. 

Pecanway—No. 157,026. Mortimer O. Dantzler, Orange- 
burg, S. C. For table syrup. 

Sweet May, and pictue of a humming bird and flower—No. 
156,402, H. G. Prince & Co., Oakland, Calif. For canned fruits, 

iz.: Pears, apricots, peaches, cherries, plums and grapes. 

Trojan—No. 156,400. J. C. Perry & Company, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. For canned fruits, viz.: Strawberries, black rasp- 
berries, cherries, pineapple, apricots, plums, pears and peaches; 
canned vegetables, viz., corn, asparagus, red kidney beans, string’ 
beans, peas, sauer kraut, pumpkin, tomtoes, hominy; canned 
fish, viz., salmon, and oysters; and vinegar. 

Green Top—No. 156,382. The Green Top Company, New 
Iberia, La. For condiments and spices—namely, pepper sauce, 
beans, peas, sauer kraut, pumpkin, tomatoes, hominy; canned 
fruits. 

Waffo, across center section of picture of a barrel—No. 156,- 
358. Croker Packing Co., San Francisco, Calif. For table syrup. 


Will not waste brine. 

Fills absolutely accurate. 

Has positive can feed. 

Does not cut Peas. 

Guaranteed capacity up to 120 cans per minute. 
No Cams. No Levers. 


Has no RUBBERS to catch cans alte they 
become worn. 


Only Filler for BAKED BEANS. | 
Has separate measure and separate saucer. If 


measure fails to drop part or all the quantity of 
beans the can will show slack to inspector. 


MODEL MADE FOR No. 1, 2, 3 & 10 CANS 


SALEM 
NEW JERSEY 
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KERR’S REVIEW OF THE BALTIMORE MARKET 


April 27, 1922. 

Future Tomatoes.—If the epigrammatic Mr. Fin- 
negan were to speak, I have no doubt he would describe 
the future tomato situation in his own characteristic 
way—“off again, on again, gone again—Finnegan.” 

During the past week the future tomato situation 
was “off again,” but now it is “on again.” The un- 
seemly weather we have had in this section of the 
country has had much to do with chilling the ardor of 
the future tomato seller. 

Trading in future tomatoes has been hindered first 
by reluctance of the seller, a reluctance begotten of 
fear, and then by the buyer’s apparent distrust of the 
market; for buyers seem to have had no confidence 
whatever in the very low prices recently quoted for fu- 
ture tomatoes. 

It is not denied that ones futures were quoted at 
50c and that sales were made at that price; and that 
twos were quoted at 75c and sales made at that price. 
But we are reminded during these arid days that one 
swallow doesn’t make a whole—-. It may be possible to 
catch an occasional “sleeper”? who would even yet con- 
sent to these prices, but the chances grow increasingly 
remote. The market is 5214c, 80-82'%c, $1.15, $3.50 
for ones, twos, threes and tens. 

The Baltimore operator has been a spectator in the 
market rather than an active participant. Baltimore 
operators are biding their time and are apparently not 
at all cast-down because business in future tomatoes is 
being lost to them as the result of their unwillingness 
to consent to the market’s minimum selling-level. 

Unless future tomato orders are “insured” they 
may well prove a fruitful source of trouble. There are 
buyers who willingly forego the allurements of the 
market’s lowest(?) prices in order to make sure that 
the really vital element in a future contract is ade- 
quately protected—that delivery itself assured, and that 
quality is also assured. Often a slight and compara- 
tively unimportant difference of two and a half cents a 
dozen will secure staple packs from staple houses in 
whose guarantees are written that element of security 
it is desired future contracts shall have. 

Spot Tomatoes.—Ones are almost as extinct as the 
Dodo. In Baltimore ones are almost “done for.” Even 
in the country districts holders are asking 75c for ones. 
Twos remain weak. Prices for twos, $1.05, $1.0714 
and $1.10. Threes, $1.50, $1.55 and $1.60. Tens, $4.50. 

Future corn—quiet. 
Spct corn—quiet. 

Spot spinach moderately active. For reasonably 
prompt shipment spinach may be bought at $1.15, 
$1.55, $1.65 and $5.00 for 2’s, 214’s, 3’s and 10’s. 

Future Spinach.—Prices remain unchanged. De- 
mand quiet. 
bought at prevailing prices would be cheaply bought. 
Learned “spinach doctors” who have been out in the 
fields making “microscopic examinations” shake their 
heads very dubiously when questioned in regard to the 
spring crop; they have fears for it. Prices for future 
spinach—No. 2’s, $1.1214; No. 214, $1.55; No. 3’s, 
$1.65; No. 10’s, $4.75, Baltimore. 

Oysters.—The season is practically over. The pack 
was extremely light, and, of course, the supply is light. 
Oyster canning will not be resumed until October. If 
you will send your orders for oysters to me, I shall see 
to it that they are well placed. 
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It is my opinion that future spinach 
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Strawberries.—In some sections of Maryland they 
are said to have suffered damage, but in still other sec- 
tions they are said to have escaped practically unhurt. 
To just what extent the very cool weather of the past 
ten days has damaged fruit and vegetable crops in 
Maryland, I have no means of knowing. 

During the season which is soon to open I shall be 
glad to serve any buyer who may seek this market for 
his requirements of canned foods. Soliciting the op- 
portunity to serve you and pledging careful and pains- 
taking attention to any commissions you may entrust 


to me, I am 
EDWARD A. KERR, 
Baltimore. 


THE FOOD RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


_ The following is a summary of a statement recently re- 
ceived from Stanford University, California, concerning the food 
research institute founded last year by the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York in conjunction with the trustees of that university. 

The advisory committee of the institute are the presidents 
of Carnegie Corporation and Standford University, ex-officio, 
and the following additional members: Hon. Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce; Dr, James C. Merriam, president of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington; Mr. Julius Barnes, for- 
merly president of the U. S. Grain Corporation; Dr. William 
M. Jardine, president of the Kansas State Agricultural College; 
Mr. J. R. Howard, president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, and Mr. George Roeding, formerly of the California 
Horticultural Commission. The directors are: Dr. Carl L. Als- 
berg, formerly chief of the Bureau of Chemistry; Dr. Joseph 
S. Davis, Harvard University, and Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

During the late war, it was found that much information in 
connection with food production and distribution, nutrition and 
dietetics was not in existence, and that no organization was in 
a position to make a study of these questions on a national or 
international scale 

The institute does not contemplate undertaking extensive 
experimental work on its own account, but the university’s facil- 
ities for such work will be available to the directors and to 
graduate students specializing on these subjects. The facilities 
include the Hoover War Library, a large collection of information 
relating to food and other economic problems of the Great War. 
The actual research work will be done largely at Stanford 
University, but the institute expects to co-operate with existing 
organizations, both public and private in the study of its problem. 

So far the work of the institute has been developed to or- 
ganizattion, but it is expected that the work will be well under 
way by fall of this year. 


MYRON H. SHAW Fickles 
Broker & Manufacturers’ Agent cider 


604 STATE-LAKE BUILDING 
Chicago, Ill. 


3 Phone Randolph 2033 


Tomato Products 
Sauer Kraut 
Cooperage 


FOR SALE—1 Class B Wonder Cooker for No. 10 Cans. (Guar- 
anteed to be in first class condition, Price reasonable. Address 
The St. Michaels Packing Co., St. Michaels Md. 


WANTED—5000 54 wire bound Tomato Baskets new or used. 
F. Remeo & Co. Inc., 374 Washington St, New York. 


WANTED—Pineapple Corer and Double Pineapple Grater. State 
price, location, etc, Box No. A-963. care The Canning Trade. 


CANNING MAC 


‘CHINERY 
FRUITS~- VEGETABLES-FISH-Etc. 
A.K.ROBINS & CO. BALTIMORE, MD. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
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excel Our Labels 

esl are the Highest Standard ah 

of nt for Commercial Value. 


Stecher ©. 
Reochester, N'Y. 


SERVIC E 


alf a million dollars worth of well selected stock, 
constantly maintained, and an organization 
keyed up to the theory that plant efficiency is meas- 
ured by thenumber of orders shipped on the day 
of receipt, accounts for Caldwell service. 


If you need gears, sprockets, transmission machinery, 

. Helicoid Conveyor or any of the Caldwell specialties prompt- 

ly wire Caldwell, or call up the nearest Link-Belt office. You 
will find Link-Belt Company offices in all principal cities. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 
LINK-BELT COMPANY. OWNER 


CHICAGO, 17th Street and Western Avenue 
DALLAS TEXAS, 709 Main Street NEW YORK, Woolworth Bidg 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Despite Some Damage Fruit Crop Promises to be Largest on 
Record—Growers Asking High Prices—Market Quiet and 
Well Cleaned Up—Buying Pineapple Contracts at 10 
Per Cent Over Opening Prices Before Prices 
Are Named—Coast Notes. 


San Francisco, April 28th, 1922. 


Crops—Crop conditions in California continue satisfactory 
and the output of fruits, taken as a whole, will probably be the 
largest on record. There has been some damage by frost, but 
this has not been widespread and is more limited than growers 
would have understood, according to the reports of State and 
Federal crop experts. Apricots in the San Francisco Bay region 
have been hit by frost and brown rot is making serious inroads, 
but the crop will lack much of being a failure. Peaches have 
been damaged but little and it will be necessary to thin the fruit 
to secure good canning sizes. Other fruits are looking well and 
the frost hazard has almost been passed. Buyers for canneries 
are in the field but in many cases their ideas in regard to prices 
are much below those of growers They are offering $75 a ton for 
apricots but some growers are demanding $100, while still 
others express an opinion that prices will be even higher than 
this. Canners will not be able to announce opening prices until 
they are able to make substantial purchases of canning stocks 
and so far these have been rather light. 


The Market—The California canned fruit market is very 
quiet, with spot stocks closely cleaned up and opening prices 
on the coming pack not yet in sight. The canned vegetable mar- 
ket is also quiet, both asparagus and peas having been closely 
sold up, with tomatoes commanding only routine attention. Sales 
of new pack spinach have been quite satisfactory and no diffi- 
culty is anticipated in marketing the season’s pack, although it 
will be much larger than ever before. Warmer weather has 
brought larger quantities of asparagus and spinach to the can- 
neries, but the output, of both is behind the schedule, owing to 
the lateness of the season. 

String Beans—At least one California canner has put out 
opening prices on string beans and has succeeded in booking 
quite a little advance business. These prices are as follows: 
Fancy 2s, $1.65; choice 2s, $1.40; standard 2s, $1.20; choice 10s, 
$6.00, and standard 10s, $5.50. 

Pineapple—Interest in canned fruits is being largely cen- 
tered on Hawaiian pineapple and the market on this is very 
firm, particularly in sliced goods. Spot stocks are in light supply 
and the anticipated pack has virtually been booked on subject-to- 
approval orders. It is reported in California street trading 
circles that some memorandum orders are changing hands at a 
ten per cent advance over prices in anticipation of a demand ex- 
ceeding the supply. Pineapple packers are showing no anxiety 
in regard to disposing of their output but are putting forth their 
efforts to push crushed and grated lines to the front. Many are 
refusing to accept orders for sliced unless they are accompanied 
by substantial orders for crushed and grated. Under the most 
favorable circumstances the pack of pineapple on the Islands 
this year cannot greatly exceed that of last year, which amounted 
to 5,262,503 cases. Should the fruit run to large sizes the out- 
put might be a quarter of a million cases greater. 

Olives—The annual meeting of the California Olive Associa- 
tion was held at the Commercial Club, San Francisco, during 
the week and considerable business of decided moment was 
transacted. New standardization rules were adopted, covering 
size, color, count per pound, size of containers, maturity and the 
like. Plans were made for continuing the publicity campaign 
designed to extend the market for California rine olives. Di- 
rectors were chosen as follows: J. V. E. Tius, Riverside;.Allan 
Cutler, Los Angeles; B. B. Meek, Oroville; W. A. Gellersen, 
San Francisco; H. Bernier, San Francisco, and W. N. Woodson, 
Corning. Charles C. Moore, of San Francisco, and R. C. Merry- 
man, of Exeter, were re-elected to the advisory board. 

Coat Notes—W. R. Johnson, the Stockton representative of 
the Richmond-Chase Co., recently announced that the output of 
peaches in San Joaauin County promised to break all former 
records this year. There has been quite an increase in the acre- 
age and the crop is in excellent condition. Canners are offer- 
ing contracts to growers along slightly different lines from those 
of previous seasons. One of these is for a five or ten year period, 
with a guarantee of a minimum price of $35 a ton, and a maxi- 
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mum of 85 per cent of the market price. Still another proposi- 
tion which is meeting with favor is a guarantee to growers that 
the price established by the California Peach Canning Associa- 
tion, if that organization is functioning, will be paid. 
California canners have been advised that the canners of 
Oregon and Washington have revised their opening prices on 
Royal Anne cherries and that these are now held at an advance 
of 25 cents a dozen above the rates named a short time ago. 
The new prices for No. 2%s are $3.25 for fancy, $3 for choice 
and $2.75 for standards. Prices on California cherries may be 
expected in the near futuure, since early varities are now ripen- 


ing and it will not be many weeks before canning’ will be com- 
menced. 


The San Joaquin County Cherry Growers’ Association has 
been organized at Stockton, Cal., and has affiliated with the 
California Cherry Growers’ Association. Its officers are A. B. 
Haslacher, of Farmington, president; F. A. McCan, of Stockton, 
vice-president, and F. B. Winchel, of Farmington, secretary. 

The annual meeting of the Lincoln Cannery was held re- 
cently at Lincoln, Cal., and plans were announced for putting 
up the largest pack in the history of the plant The officers 
chosen for the ensuing term are: J. A. Livinston of Auburn, 
president; C. V. Freed, of Newcastle, vice-president, and A. 
Fereva, of Newcastle, secretary-treasurr. H. C. Gordon, of 
Lincoln, will be superintendent of the cannery. 


The Anderson Filling Machine Company, manufacturers 
of canning machinery, has arranged to move its factory from 
Oakland to Alameda, Cal. 

The Gridley cannery picnic, which has been a feature of 
rural social affairs at Gridley, Cal.. for many years, is to be 
held this year under the direction of H. P. Beal, who was recently 
chosen chairman of the picnic committee. 


Gorge N. Armsby, who took a prominent part in the organ- 
ization of the California Packing Corporation and who is now 
making his home in New York, is in San Francisco on a business 
trip and plans to remain several weeks. 


“BERKELEY.” 


SUPPLYING A WHOLE COUNTY WITH TOMATO PLANTS. 


Tomato plants for an entire county is the ambition of 
County Agent A. D. Radebaugh, of Cecil county, Md., who, in 
co-operation with the growers, has planned a large seed bed at 
Chesapeake City. where the plants will be grown, as one means 
of solving the difficult problem of increasing the yield per acre 
of this important canning house crop without materially increas- 
ing the cost of production. 

According to W. R. Ballard, specialist in vegetable garden- 
ing for the University of Maryland Extension Service, who has 
visited the rapidly developing project at Chesapeake City, the 
plan of the county agent and the Cecil county growers is to 
secure good vigorous plants which may be set out in the field at 
a date considerably earlier than is customary. 


“Experiments have shown that the early set plants of the 
Stone variety of tomato have yielded from two to three tons 
more ver acre than plants of the same variety set in the field 
later in the season,” savs Mr. Ballard. “The University of Mary- 
land Extension Service has been recommending early planting as 
one means of increasing the vield per acre. The advantage of 
the practice, however, lay in the fact that the vines frequently 
began producing before the canning houses opened. The Cecil 
county plan of growing the plants co-operatively on a large 
scale. however. should offer a very nractical method of overcom- 
ing this objection because it will supply a large number of grow- 
ers with the early plants and should thus make it profitable for 


the canning houses to open earlier in the season to take care of 
the crop.” 


The project at Chesapeake City will be watched with in- 
terest by practically all the growers in the State, thinks Mr. 
Rallard, because it will suggest similar possibilities of co-opera- 
tion in other sections. Canners also will undoubtedly be inter- 
ested in the final results of the enterprise. 

Mr. Radebaugh has had much practical experience in grow- 
ing tomatoes on a commercial scale, and for a number of years 
produced exceptional yields on his farm at Bynum, Harford 
county. Fortv pounds of tomato seed were purchased for the 
Chesapeake City enterprise. The lant bed has been heavily 
fertilized and the young plants will be frequently sprayed as 2 
precaution against disease and insects. The Cecil county grow- 


ers have contracted with the canners to sell their crops at $12 
per ton. 
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7 1. ANTIC ce ANS HIGHEST QUALITY 


LOWEST PRICE 
PLAIN LACQUERED  LITHOGRAPHED 


Packers 
Syrup Refiners 
Milk Canners 
Lard and Compounds 


Our large production assures prompt 
Peanuts and Peanut Products 
ee and satisfactory service. 


Fresh Oysters 
Paints 


Our co-operation increases YOUR sales. 


Jobbers’ Friction 
and Wax Top Trade 


ATLANTIC CAN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC SANITARY 
CAN MACHINERY 


BLISS AUTOMATIC 
TOP AND BOTTOM PRESSES 


These presses are generally operated with body 
inclined about 55 degrees off the vertical. The ends 
fall off thru the back by gravity. When so ordered 
press can be arranged witha curler and stacker, so 
that ends are automatically curled for double seam- 
ing and stacked for insertion in feed of compound 
machine. 

It is only necessary to keep the maga’ine loaded 
with strips, the feeds carry strips into, thru and out 
of the press No occasion for the operator to have 
his hands near the dies. 

Send us your samples and get the size that just 
su'ts your requirements. 


Specialist’s Cure for Can Making Ills 


Battery of Bliss ee tect ya Bliss Automatic High-Speed Can Machinery. 
in production. i cin Use daily as directed 
E. W. BLISS CO. works BROOKLYN, N.Y., U.S.A. 


SALES } DETROIT CLEVELAND CHICAGO PITTSBURGH ST LOUIS BUFFALO CINCINNATI NEW HAVEN 
OFFICES | Dime Bank Bldg. Union Bank Bldg. Peoples Gas Bidg. Keenan Bldg. Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. Marine Bank Bldg. Union Trust Bldg. Second Nat'l Bank Bidg. 


American Factories: BROOKLYN, N.Y. HASTINGS, MICH. CLEVELAND,OHIO. SALEM, OHIO. 
REPRESENTED ON THE PACIFIC COAST BY 
BERGER & CARTER CO. —San Francisco, Cal., Los Angeles, Cal., Portland, Ore. 
owe 
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Pathology of the University of Maryland. 


proval of the fruit specialists of Delaware. 


Apple Spraying at a Glance 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


It is in condensed form. 
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The following spray calendar for apples is a valuable guide to the proper application at the proper time for the control of 
the numerous insects and diseases which the successful orchardist must combat. 


exact and specific and are based on the combined recommendations of the Departments of Horticulture, Entomology and Plant 


Its directions are 


It has been highly endorsed by a number of leading apple growers in Maryland, who have studied it since it was prepared by 
Professor E. C. Auchter, head of the Department of Horticulture at the University of Maryland, and has further had the ap- 


It may be regarded as the final word in spraying and should be cut out, preserved, 


and consulted before spraying operations are begun. 


TIME TO SPRAY 


Dormant.* 
spring. 


Before buds open in the 


2. When buds are pink (before petals 
open). When individuals of the 
cluster have separated. 


(If there is a severe infestation of aphis 


Commercial Lime-Sulphur, 5 quarts in a 


add % pint of Black Leaf, 40 m the barrel 


32 degrees Beaume), 1 part to 9 parts 
of water. 


50-gallon barrel, plus 3 pounds of ar- 
senate of lead paste, or 1% pounds of 
arsenate of lead powder. 


Winter Spores. 


Seab, Leaf Spot. 


at the second spraying.) 


DISEASES & INSECTS CONTROLLED 
MATERIALS TO USE DISEASES INSECTS 
Commercial Lime-Sulphur (testing at least | General Sanitary Spray, Seales, 


Blister Mite, 
Aphis Eggs. 
Bud Moth. 
Curculio. 


3. Just after the blossoms fall. Start 
when three-fourths of the petals have 
fallen. Spraying should be completed 
within one week after petals fall, if 
possible. 

4. Ten days after third spraying. 


Same as No. 2. 


Same as No. 2. 


Serab, Leaf Spot (Frog Eye). 


Seab, Leaf Spot (Frog Eye). 
Sooty-Blotch, Fly Speck. 


(If diseases and insects are unusually bad in some orchards during certain years, it may pay to make an addtonal appleation 
about three weeks after the fourth spray, using the same materials.) 


Codling Moth. 
Curculio. 


Codling Moth. 
Curculio. 


5. July 1-10. 


Same as No. 2 unless Bitter Rot and 
Blotch are present, when Bordeaux Mix- 
ture 4-5-50 should be substituted for the 
commercial Lime-Sulphur. The arsenate 


Bitter Rot, 
Rot, 


Blotch, Black Second brood. 


Sooty - Blotch, Fly- Codling Moth. 
Speck, Scab. 


6. August 1-15. 


of lead should be added. 
Bordeaux 4-5-50. 


Bitter Rot, B'otch, Black Rot, 
Sooty-Blotch. 


like tiny squirrel ears, 


possible, since the buds generally open rapidly at this stage. 
an additional spraying 


(*If it is possible to delay dormant spray until the buds are brenxking and complete it before the leaves stick out from the bud 
aphis and seab ean be controlled more thoroughly. 


With large acreages to cover, this may not be 
If scab injury is severe in certain sections, it may pay to make 


between the time that the buds break and the pink spray. Use same material as in No. 2.) 
(A fine mist spray is essential after the first spraying. Use at least 200 pounds pressure and do a thorough job.) 


Spray Early For 


Every year the disease of peaches known as Peach Leaf Curl 
reduces the crop of peaches in certain parts of Maryland. Dur- 
ing the past few years the losses from this disease have been 
very severe in almost all of the peach-growing districts of the 
State. 

Peach Leaf Curl attacks the leaves, young branches, flowers 
and young fruits of the peach. The disease causes a swelling 
and deformation, followed by a shedding of the affected parts. 
Leaf Curl is most conspicuous on the leaves and may he detected 
as soon as they begin to unfold in the buds. The infected leaves 
are at first more highly colored than the normal ones and a curl- 
ing and distorting of the blade soon becomes evident. The amount 
of infection varies in different leaves. In some instances only a 
small portion of the leaf is affected, while in other cases the 
entire leaf, including the branch which bears it, may be diseased. 
The color soon disappears from the diseased areas and they be- 
come pale. Infested leaves finally turn brown and drop prema- 
turely. Young branches, flowers and young fruit are affected in 
very much the same manner. as the leaves, but frequently the 
swelling is less conspicuous and the affected parts drop sooner. 

Extensive defeliation resulting from Leaf Curl may weaken 
the tree so much that the entire fruit crop is lost or so stunted 
as to be of little value. When the disease is severe it not only 


affects the current year’s crop, but it may also weaken the tree 
so much that the set of fruit buds for the following year is de- 
creased. 


Peach Leaf Curl 


Peach Curl is caused by a fungus which lies in the discase'l 
parts. On the surface of these diseased portions, numerous spores 
are produced, which are carried, by wind, rain and other agencies 
to the bud seales for next year. Here they remain dormant until 
the following spring. The same weather conditions which cause 
the swelling of the peach buds in the spring also cause the germi- 

ation of the spores of the Peach Leaf Curl fungus. 


The reason why there are so many failures in the control of 
the Peach Leaf Curl by spraying is because so many peach grow- 
ers spray after the spores of the Leaf Curl fungus have germ! 
nated and the fungus has already entered the young parts. In 
order to thoroughly control Leaf Curl the spraying must be done 
before the buds begin to swell. Every twig that is not covered 
with the spray material may develop the curl. The best com- 
bination scale and Leaf Curl spray is concentrated lime sulfur, 1 
to 9 (32 degrees Baume). When curl only is to be controlled con- 
centrated lime sulfur, 1 te 15 (32 degrees Baume), or copper sul- 
phate, 2 to 50, with the addition of a little lime, may be used. 


Owing to the fact that Peach Leaf Curl is prevalent o0 
peaches in certain parts of the State every year and may be 
destructive in any peach orchard in the State, no peach grower in 
Maryland can afford to omit the dormant spray from his peach 
trees, nor can he afford to wait until after the buds begin t0 
swell before beginning to spray.—R. E. Jehle, Extension Pathol- 
ogist. 
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IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-lb. cans. Conceded 
to be the best; hundreds in use. Double thermometer pocket 
rivited to each kettle. Constructed so as to use either water, 
dry steam. or open bath process. 


; 


MACHINE CO. 


INC. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Please bear in mind the Pea Pack GEO.W. ZASTROW 


is just around the corner, : 
and you had 
better send 
in that 
order 


for 


A Good: PRODUC® plas an 
attractive “GAMSE LABEL” 
pn your Can — 
GRADERS and REPAIR PARTS. 
spells “SUCCESS” 
We operate MORE LITHOGRAPHIC 
High Speed Offset Presses—than- any 
house in Baltimore and can save you 
The Sinclair-Scott Co., MONEY on your Labels. ©. Write Us 
Wells & Patapsco Sts 


Baltimore, Md. | A S E & 3 0. 
LITHOGRAPHERS 
Gamse Building, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Western Canners Association 


The Thirty-Eight Annual Convention————- 
Held at the Crystal Room, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, April 14 & 15, 1922 


Mr. Roval F. Clark. Beaver Dam, Wis.. President, called the meeting 
to order on Friday. April 14, 1922, at 10:15 o’clock A. M. 

Reverend William F, Rarton. pastor of of the First Congressional Church, 
Oak Park, Ill., made the invocation and then spoke a few words of encourage- 
ment. 

The President then spoke as follows, saying in part: 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
By Mr. Roy F. Cuark, President. 


T want to exvress in a few words my conviction as to the future of 
the canning industry. If the industry wil! awaken from its long sleep, con- 
tent, to function on the vrincivle of let tomorrow take care of itself, pull the 
lever controlling the industry out of reverse and apply the recognized principles 
of sound business. it will eniov the same prosperity that is sure to come to all 
other pursuits in this countrv. We have devoted practically our entire time 
of distribution of our product. We must give more time to distribution. Dur- 
ing the past ten years scores of plants have been constructed (ofttimes and 
too manv times at. the instance of promoters). the management making no 
inquiry as to where his product might be sold, what the consuming public 
demands, or what kind of product his location is best adapted to, or even what 
profit can he realized. but proceedings on the theorv that the canning business 
is good. Such a eanner at the outset is like a ship without a rudder, doe; 
not pack aualitv, end in his frantic effort to keep on top becomes a menace 


ROYAL F. CLARK 
President 
Western Canners Association 


to the industry, including producer, distributor and consumer. 

The future of the canning industry is as bright today as it was long be- 
fore the world war if good business judgment is applied to our operations. 
At the moment the supply of canned food is low, and the shelves of the re- 
tailer are hare of many items. The purchasing power of a dollar is fast go- 
ing hack to normal. According to statistics. if we have the same increase in 
population in this countrv as we have exverienced during the past hundred 
vears we will have 140.000.000 people in the United States in 1930. Agri- 
cultural Jands have been en up with such rapidity during the past twenty 
years that it may safely be said that most of our food must come from the 
lands now being cultivated. In addition to this, the consumption per capita 
is low, an there is wide room for education as to the wholesomeness and 
purity of our product. Prosperity will not, however, come to us without a 
supreme effort on our part to spread the fact relative to canned food. 

The wholesaler has purchased futures. They have not purchased all of the 
futures offered, neither have all of the wholesalers purchased futures. My own 
observations and conclusions relative to such purchases are as follows: 

First. the majority of wholesalers have purchased freely and have joined 
hands with the canner in an effort to return to normal. Second, the minority 
have refused to purchase futures and are merchandising on the theory that 
eanners will not be able to hold their products but will he compelled to sell 


at a figure far below the cost of production. ‘The majority is entitled to our 
protection. ‘Ihe canner needs some attention first. He is a free agent and this 
association nor any other association has a right to name or suggest the price 
of his product, but I want to go on record with this statement: ‘lhe canner 
that selis futures at. a price based upon a reasonable profit and lowers that 
price to a competitive wnolesaler after the pack, and while such wholesaler 
has such futures is a menace not only to the canning industry but to the 
distributor buying futures and ultimateiy to the consumer, 

Now. T don’t want to be misauoted-—I make this statement with the un- 
derstanding that the canner’s future price is based upon a living profit only, 
and neither the distributor nor consumer has a right to ask us to conduct 
our business at a loss. 

There are many wholeSalers who have dealt fairly with the canner, and 
we should not disregard them in our detibervations at this convention. We have 
Pirates in the canning industry and we have pirates among the wholesalers. 
‘There is no difference between a canner who packs poor quality goods and 
endeavors to place his product upon the market under a label which appeals 
to the housewife as being a can containing food that is proper and fit for her 
table, and a wholesaler who is willing to merchandise such poor quality goods 
either under his brand or the canner’s brand, knowing that the consumer 
wil be deceived. Both are attempting to wring from the consumer money 
for an article that she does not want and does not know that she is buying. 
If the laws that are at present upon our statutes were capable of enforce- 
ment some canners and wholesalers who are now in business would be compelled 
to withdraw from their vocation, and it is to be hoped that the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington Pure Food will have sufficient funds available 
within a short time to enable them to take more drastic action against the 
violators of the law relative to labeling. 

Give the ordinary wholesaler the the assurance that he will not be un- 
dersoid and wiil receive what he buvs and he will be compelled to buy futures 
at a fair price. The wholesaler purchasing flutures on a basis of cost plus 
a reasonable profit; will agree that the canner should add to his spot goods 
his carrving charges and would welcome the putting into effect that sound 
business principle. You then have a stable market and protect the public from 
exorbitant prices. Keep away from sub-standards or if we must have them 
I favor a law compelling the tabelling of the same as your low quality goods. 
Then let the canner pack such an article, let Mr. Wholesaler buy it and Mrs, 
Housewife wiil settie the question. There was never a better opportunity to 
get right on this proposition. My observation after covering several states 
has led me to the conclusion that there has been a sufficient awakening among 
eanners caused by heavy losses during the past two years to prompt them to 
pack not only with quality in view but according to the sale of futures on their 
books. This has come as a matter of necessity and not on account of an 
oversupply. Thev will not be able to borrow sufficient funds to pack to any 
greater extent. IT know that this will mean a shortage of goods and that 
temperarily we will lose the advantage of spreading the gospel of canned food 
among the consumers, but as we build let us build upon a solid foundation. 

Contracts—It has heen the desire of the canner for many years that an 
agreement be reached that will satisfy both seller and buyer. The subject was 
given verv careful attention by the conference committee consisting of mem- 
bers of the National Wholesale Grocers Association and, members of the Na- 
tional Canners Association at Louisville. and it is my understanding that 
an agreement was reached. At my request the views of the Southern Whole- 
sale Grocers Association upon this question will be presented by the chair- 
man of its contract committee, and I desire either to appoint a committee 
to meet. the representatives of the Southern Wholesale Grocers Association 
or, if the convention desires, refer the entire subject to one committee to meet 
with the committees representing the two wholesale grocers associations. 

I believe that the committees appointed from this association will be 
able to present the views of the canners upon this question and I am in hopes 
that hoth wholesale grocers associations will see the absolute impossibility 
of the canner agreeing to a contract which calls for a guaranteed delivery. 
Reing engaged in the production of seasonable and perishable foods and hav- 
ing no control over the supply. we believe that no greater safeguard should 
he reatiested on the part of the purchaser than the provision now embodied 
in the ordinarv future contract, to wit: 

“The seller agrees to pv'ant sufficient, acreage, season of 19...., to cover 
all contracts of sale and to use every effort to insure full delivery. If, how- 
ever. hv reason of the shortage of crops. or other reasons beyond the con- 
trol of the seller. they are unable to deliver full amount herein named, it is 
agreed that buyer will accept a pro rata delivery with other purchasers, of 
all grades resvectivelv covered bv this contract.’ I concede that there have 
been abuses of the above provison. Likewise there have been abuses of all 
contracts between canners and wholesalers so far as rejections are concerned,’ 
and T. maintain that hack of every contract there must he an honest endeavor 
to fulfill the same on the part of both parties. 

The best legal definition of a contract that I know of is as follows: 

“A contract is an agreement by which a person undertakes to do or not 
to do a particular thing.” 

In passing. let me say you will find that definition in an Alabama case, 
Howard College Trustees against Turner, vol. 71 Alabama Reports. page 429. 
That. is just what is agreed to be done under a pro rata contract—deliver 
all that God Almighty produces. the estimate being based upon years of ex- 
perience. Can anyone demand more? 

Advocates of guaranteed contracts tell us they must be protected from 
loss in the event of a short delivery, and were they not dealing in something 
that is to come into existence in the future I would readily agree with them. 
The whole system of future Wiying has been built up by desire upon the 
part of the distributor to be protected in his purchases and in securing to him 
the kind, of goods that he desires to offer to his trade. Canned foods are 
packed as against future contracts, having in mind the requirements of each 
particular purchaser. thev being unable to secure the same quality, flavor 
and individuality expressed in the can by promiscuous purchasing. Future con- 
tracts like al] contracts must have back of them the honest endeavor on 
the part of both parties to carry into execution the terms of such contract oF 
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they become valuless and of no conseauence. The canners cannot enter into 

guaranteed contracts, and I think thet the statement of Walter J. Sears at 

our tast meeting fully expresses the views of our entire membership: 
The nature of the canning industry in respect to the production 

of seasonal and perishable foods is such that a sales contracti which 
provides for a guarantee delivery is in conflict with the principles of 
sound economics, This is true because the productive power of the in- 
dustrv is determined by the natural hazards which underlie and sur- 
round the growing perishable human foods. Believing that the execu- 
tion of such contracts by canners would threaten their economic 
safety and security, we earnestly disapprove and condemn such con- 
tracts as unfair and unjust and urge that they be withdrawn and 
continued. 

Canned Foods Week—I desire to call attention to the marked success of 
Canned Foods Week. which was put on during the first week in March of this 
year. A careful survey of the country shows that many thousands of cases 
of canned foods were moved from the warehouses of the wholesaler to the 
retailer. and thence to the consumer. I think we owe a deep debt of gratitude 
to the wholesalers and retailers of this country for the splendid spirit of 
co-operation. 

Legislation Affecting Lahels—My attention has been called to a recom- 
mendation made by my predecessor that Congress be requested to pass a law 
providing for the placing of the packer’s name upon ail labels. No action 
has been taken by this Association in that regard. Like all other questions 
there are two sides. What I have said in my address has some application 
to this proposition. I deem the subject, however, so important and one in 
which the wholesaler is so vitaily interested that I believe it proper to refer 
the subject to some committee who will give the same serious thought and 
consideration. 

1 desire to offer a few recommendations: 
1. That a real campaign be made for addtional members to the Western 
Association. 

2. at a committee or committees be appointed to meet with representa- 
tives of the National Wholesale Grocers Association and Southern Wholesale 
Grocers Association relative to future contracts. A 

3. That a standing committee be appointed for conference with wholesale 
grocers and that subjects of interest to both be from time to time referred 
to that committee. 

4. That the directors of this association meet at Chicago or some other 
suitable place at least twice a year at times other than when conventions 
are held. 

5. That the auestion of legislation providing for the placing of the pack- 
er’s name upon all labeis be referred to the committee appcinted to confer 
with the wholesale grocers and that such conference be held. 


HAS THE AGREEMENT MADE WITH THE WHOLESALE GROCERS AT 
OUR LAST SESSION IN RELATION TO BUYING FUTURES, 
ETC... BELEN CARRIED OUT IN GOOD FAITH? 
Address by Mr, T. E. Dye, 
Canners Service Bureau, Urbana, Ohio, 

The jobbers agreed at out last meeting that they would function, that 
they would buy canned foods in advance of the pack to the extent of their 
ability to finance the same as they had in previous years. Have the jobbers 
kept the faith? Have they made an effort to lighten the burden of the canner, 
particularly as to canned corn? I might answer the question. briefly—yes 
or no. I might express my personal opinion but I am confident that your 
Program Coramittee had in mind that the question should be answered by the 
canners rather than by the person to whom the subject had been assigned. 
Therefore I call to witness the hundred corn canners summoned from all of 
the states where corn is canned. ‘These witnesses are not a select few, they 
comprise -about 50 per cent of the industry ranging from six to sixteen from 
each of the principle corn canning states. ‘These witnesses include canners 
who sell approximately 100 per cent of their pack every year as they only 
pack to supply future sales whether they are big or little, therefore these 
revister 100 per cent. on both sides of the question. What is the evidence? 

Corn—The total average future sales of more than 100 corn canners prior 
to 1920 were 62 per cent of their total pack. Of this number 14 sold 90 per 
cent or over of their total pack. Eight sold no futures, some of these latter 
were new plants recently built. 

The total average future sales of these same canners for 1922 are 14 per 
cent or 22144 per cent of the amount sold in years previous to 1920. 

It must be borne in mind that there will still be some futures sold 
previous to the planting season of 1922. 

What is the attitude of the jobber as to future corn at this time? 

Seven per cent. of those reporting say it is good. Two per cent say they 
will buy if forced to as a result of the packer working the retail trade, 

2h per cent say the jobber will buy at 10c below cost of production. 
Fifty per cent say the jobber assumes the attitude of watchful waiting. 

Sixteen report that the jobber is either indifferent or nasty. 

Peas—Twenty-nine canners who pack peas reporting: 

Average future sales prior to 1920, 60 per cent. Average future sale 1922, 
23 per cent. One-third attitude of jobbers good. Balance slow but a little 
interested or waiting for a lower price. 

Tomatves—Seventeen corn canners who pack tomatoes reporting: 

Average future sales prior to 1920, 63 per cent. Average future sales 1922, 
23 per cent. attitude fair. 

This information was gathered from questionnaires mailed to practically 
all corn canners operating in 1922. Some of the canners in responding have 
urged me to soft pedal, others have insisted that I dig up the Roosevelt “big 
stick." There is no question but the understanding reached at the last meet- 
ing has not been carried out if it was to the effect thati the jobber would buy 
futures as they had previous to 1920 even to the extent of his ability, and 
there is no question but what the canners who were clamoring for a modifica- 
tion of the Consent: Decree are suffering because of the attitude of the jobber 
on both spot and future corn. 

The fact that many jobbers are offering to buy standard future corn at 
80s per dozen, approximately 10c per dozen below cost, is sufficient evidence 
that. the understanding is not being carried out to the extent of the jobbers 
ability to finance. 

To my mind. jobbers are now getting even with the canners of the 
cheater grades of corn for some of their past transactions. 

When the jobbers were buying for future delivery, about 50 per cent 
of the corn produced by these canners of the cheaper grades, what were they 
doing with the other 50 per cent? They were dumping it on the market, 
fencrally at a less price than they had sold futures for and forcing the job- 
her to take a loss on his future purchases, or if the price went up, these 
canners in many instances. would make short delivery, whittling at. the dis- 
tributor of his product from both ends. 

You ean vack corn, husk, silk and cob, but you cannot persuade the public 
to buy it, eat it and like it. You have it in your own hands to right this 
condition without it costing you a penny. How? Produce quality within 
Your ability to finance and carry until seld. If you sell futures protect the 
men who bought them against your own price. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


President Clark: The next address on the program is an address by Mr. 
Alvin Reis, attorney for the Kureau of Markets of Wisconsin. ‘Ihe subject 
is ot great interest. not only to the canners in Wisconsin, but, I tnink, 


to the canners throughout the country and it is certainly of great interest 
to the wholesaler. 


STANDARDIZATION, INSPECTION AND LABELING REGULATIONS 
UNDER THE WISCONSIN MARKE1ING LAW 
Address by Honorable Alvin, heis, 
Attorney. Bureau of Markets, Madison, Wis. 

My subject is the standardization, inspection and !abeling regulations 
under the Wisconsin Marketing Law. The Wisconsin Marxeting Law in its 
l1y21 form was passed nine months ago. We have to date taken no action in- 
volving the canning industry except a general oruer requirmyg tne iave.ing 
upon canned peas of variety and size, not quality, effective yune Ist, 1y24, 
and the restriction order demanding labeling of soaked peas, effective June 
41, 1922. Beyond that, the relation of this Wisconsin Marketing Law und tne 
Western Canners and the Middle Western Jobbers lies in its future potentialities 
rather than in its past accomplishments. It rests, in other words, in what 
that law might do rather than in what it has done, 

There are two great regulative powers in this 1921 law of Wisconsin. 
I divert frankly from my subject iong enough to mention that other power 
that is greater than the standardizing and laveling power—-namely, the power 
of unfair competition, to prohibit unfair methods of competition and to pre- 
seribe fair methods of competition in business, 

kor instance, in the near future. and I take it that Mr. Clark and I will 
both agree on this premise, it is our pian to issue an order under the unfair 
competition section, demanding that the canners and distributors, such few 
as there are, of soaked peas, remove from the label any vignecte tending 
to indicate that the peas are fresh or green peas. (Applause.) That matter 
eannot be reached under a labeling power. A-labeling power is an affirma- 
tive thing, demanding that you put something on the label. but under that 
authority vou cannot demand that you take something off the tabel. 

This power of standardizing and label in the Wisconsin law is in one sense 
compulsory and in one sense voluntary. A3 a branding statute it is compulsory. 
That is, 9fter standards have become effective, you wouid hove to brand the 
product something. That is different from the Federat misbranding statute 
which says if you brand it something you may be liable if y.iur product does 
not live up to the brand but it does not require you to brand. 
law may require you to brand. 

On the cther hand, as a grading statute, it is voluntary. That is, you 
mav establish two grades: Wisconsin fancy and Wisconsin No. 1, but there is 
reserved to the shipper by the statute the right to ship goods which do not con- 
form to the grade provided they are marked “‘ungarded.” 

The second alternative in this Jaw. for its enforcement, and the most dras- 
tie one. which has, never been used and will not be used in many instances, 
is the withdrawal of the grade privileges from chat party who may be in- 
tentionally and seriously abusing them. That is, if you have consistently 
represented your products to be Wisconsin fancy and No. 1 when they were 
not, up to those requirements the department may revoke your right to use 
those two grades and require you thereafter to ship your products as ungraded. 

The final method of enforcement in the Wisconsin standards and label- 
ing requirement law is the method used by the Federal Government in en- 
foreing the Federal Grain Standards Act—namely, the compulsory inspection 
service. That contemplates this: 

That the state or the government license certaim inspectors to inspect 
the products which are standardized. After such a system goes into effect 
there is no liability upon the dealer, the jobber or the canner, as such, for 
misgrading. The liability. all liability, is thrown upon the state's license 
inspector, who is the state’s agent. The only liability of the canner or jobber 
is to market his product without the official inspection. 

Now this inspection fee service has not the horns which it may appear 
upon first blush to have to you; we are using the fee basis in Wisconsin 
today as to cne product only. viz.: Potatoes. How is that working out? 

We have in the field 337 so-called inspecturs. Only seven of those men 
are salaried men. The other 330 are working upon a fee basis and are, to 
a great extent, dealers themselves. That fee basis works out this wav: 

There is imposed an inspection fee of $2.50 per car. <A dealer, who at 
the same time may be an inspector, turns in the $2.50 to the state as a 
dealer. As an inspector he is paid back $2.00 for his service in inspection. 
Fifty cents accrues to the state. It is a legitimate overheal. ‘The state has 

everhead just as business has overhead. We furnish the tags and there 
are over 240 tags to a car. We furnish the inspection ertificates. We fur- 
nish the postage. the clerical service and so forth. There is not one cent of 
profiteering by the State of Wisconsin in the 50 cents margin, using that 
term “profiteering” in the conventional sense. 


In regard to state products coming into the State. Indiana and New York 
goods coming into Wisconsin, the position is this: that the standards do not 
apply. It seemed to me unjust that we should attack Wisconsin standards, to, 
for instance. New York cheese or products coming from Indiana. However, 
the labeling requirements may apply. That is, we may require those products 
to be labeled to show that they come from Indiana and show that they come 
from New York and to show certain other pertinent facts. And we do have 
a regulation today requiring Colorado honey and Wisconsin blend honey to be 
labeled as such. Those labeling requirements. however are subject to this 


exception: ‘That. at the time they attach the goods must have heen out of in- 
terstate commerce. 


The Wisconsin 


I remarked once in Wisconsin that to wait for an act of Congress upon 
this point seemed to be to wait for an act of God. Canners have been wait- 
ing ten years to the best of my knowledge. We therefore in Wisconsin 
took the initiative. put these things into the marketing law and stated that 
we would apply these things to Wisconsin products even when they go out 
of the state and we will apply these things to foreign products coming into 
the state at the first moment at which we can apply tnein. 

As to products coming into the state. I think there can be no doubt, after 
they have ceased to be interstate sommerce, the state can attach its regulations. 


President Clark: We will adjourn to meet here exactly at two o'clock. 
(Adjourned.) 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


President, Clark called the meeting to order at 2:15 o’clock P. M. 
President Clark: We will have Mr, W. T., Juhring. chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Contracts of the National Wholeszle Grocers Association. Mr. 
Juhring. 
CONTRACTS BETWEEN CANNERS AND WHOLESALE GROCERS 
Address hv Mr. W. L. Juhring. 
Chairman, Committee ef Contracts, National Wholesale Grocers Asso. 


During the past vear we have been very successful in making one contract 
with the California Canners League that virtually took in probably 75 per 
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cent of the canners in Cailfornia. I had a request a few days ago from the 
Southern California Canners Bureau. that we permit them to use the same 
ecntract as we had agreed to with the California Canners League, only sub- 
stituting the name ‘‘Southern California Canners Bureau.” That we have done. 

A spot contract means one hundred per cent delivery. A future contract 
mav not mean a hurftdred per cent deiivery. At the same time both parties 
im a future contract should be protected. We believe we have secured 
that protection, taking everything into consideration. 

I recognize what the canner is up against, what his troubles are. I can 
see it. He puts out his seed and he doesn’t know whether he is going to 
get one hundred per cent crop on al of his acreage or not. We can under- 
stand that and we ean see it. I want you to understand also that we don’t put 
prices up or down to regulate deliveries. We don’t want rejections that way, 
either. 

We want a contract here that is going to be just as fair toward the 
canner as toward the wholesale grocer and just as fair to the wholesale grocer 
as it. is to the canner. I believe that. is the right way to get together and 
that is why I came here. to get in contact with you people—to mect you. I 
want to be vour friend . I know that it is necessary for all ef you gentlemen 
to have the wholesale grocer and I recognize the fact also that the wholesale 
grocer needs everv one of vou, 

T heard something here about standard canned foods. We don’t have 
anv troubie with qanality goods, absolutely prone, but we do have a lot of 
trouble on standard goods. I think if you improve the quality of your stan- 
dard goods that it will be to the advantage of every one. 

I am going to tell you one thing about the one hundred per cent and the 
pro rata part. how that pro rata clause goes. I don’t know whether you 
gentlemen know’ it. or not, but I am going to read it to you. The pro rata 
clause in the California Canners League contract as agreed to with the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers Association reads this way: 
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President National Canners Association, Rochester. N, Y. 

Our greatest problem is the problem of distribution of our goods. 
plause.) It is now and it will be for many years our greatest problem. 

You have learned how to produce quality goods. We all have goods that 
are not of top aualitv. We have learned to be honest in our labeling and 
grading as an industry. I am going to give every man credit for a purpose to 
be absolutely honest. If he is not absolutely honest with the consumer he 
lacks in business intelligence. 

The one labeling proposition that comes to mv thought is on the question 
of Golden Bantam Corn. I hear from New York City and IL hear from New 
England the talk that Improved Golden Bantam Corn is being offered freely 
by Western Canners at $1.30 a dozen—Improved Golden Bantam Corn. The 
Bureau of Chemistry ruled day before yesterday, in a communication sent to 
a canner in New York State that the words “Improved Golden Bantam Corn” 
could not be used upon any package that did not contain the true. original 
Golden Bantam, that the word “‘improved”’ is a misnomer if it be applied as a 
variety name because there is no variety known in the trade as “Improved 
Golden Bantam.” 

If it be an adjective, then the Pure Food and Drugs Act is for the pro- 
tection of the consumer and “‘improved’’ means quality, and it is utterly im- 
proper for the Maine canners to come out with a price list that quotes Im- 
proved Golden’ Bantam at $1.60 a dozen and Genuine Golden Bantam at $1.75 
a dozen, because if “‘improved”’ means anything it means better than “genuine.” 

Now. gentlemen. that is not dishonesty. That is carelessness. It may be 
something more than that. It may be carelessness in taking the advice of some 
distributor, because there are a number of distrilqutors, and some of them are 
not located so far away from my place of business who are the principal of- 
fenders in the use of the words “Improved Golden Bantam.” And they are 
buying the cheapest yellow sweet.corn they can find and they are trying to kill 
the market — not trying to buy actually are killing the market for one of the 


(Ap- 


In case seller is unable to make full delivery or to perform any 

or all of its obligations by reason of government commandeer, 

reauisition or reservation, strike, flood. fire. crop damage, failure 

or transportation facilities, or for any cause or condition beyond 

seller’s control, seller shall pro rata remaining stocks. If seller shall 

deliver less than 75 per cent, buyer may require seller.”’ 

That means that you can’t deliver 75 per cent. It means if you have 
got a straight pack we want ‘100 per cent. We expect to take 100 per cent. 
It does mean that there is no penalty that attaches if a man does his best and 
delivers his 75 per cent, then we are not going to say anything. but it goes 
on a little further. 

If seller shall deliver less than 75 per cent buyer may require 
seller to produce certificate from Canners’ League of California.” 

At that. point we will put in in place of “‘Canners’ League of California,” 
“Western Canners Association.” 

—justifying such delivery which certificate shall release seller 
from ail further obligations on account of such delivery. If delivery 

is not so justified Canners League of California— \ 
There again you would insert ‘‘Western Canners Association.”’ 

—shall assess damages and seller agrees to» Dav same. 

It means that the wholesale grocer is just going to put himself absolutely 
in your hands and if we have a complaint we know by just merely referring 
it to your Association we are going to get a square dea!. That is all we want. 
T helieve that. is all anvbody wants. 

If a man delivers fifty per cent we have a right to ask why and to know 
the reason why. If his neighbor has delivered 75 or 80 or 90 per cent, why 
did he only deliver only 50 per cent? That question would naturally come 
up to your association and vou people would be the judge. 

I tried some time ago, pretty nearly two years ago, to get a contract with 
the National. I understood thoroughly why we could not get a contract with the 
National. The suggestion was made that we take it up generally with the 
different associations. I took it up with California and am now taking it up 
with you. From here I expect to go to New York State and take it up with 
the Tri-State Canners and see if they can’t get something along a similar 
line. probably with some few little variations. 

I am going to tell vou one thing right now: As far as R. C. Williams 
& Co. are concerned, we have sold to date over 33 1-3 per cent more futures than 
we did a vear ago, 

I want you fellows all to be satisfied and to know one thing: That the 
National Wholesale Grocers Association only comes here with the best of spirit. 
We want to be friends. We wart you to be our friends and we want to be 
your friends. If we will only work together in that spirit there will be no 
complaint but each one I am sure will have more prosperity than in the past. 

WHOLESALE GROCERS AND THE CANNED FOODS BUSINESS 

Address by Mr. E, A. Humphreys. 
Of the Southern Wholesale Grocers Association. 

The facts are that I came with our committee of three on the invitation 
of the president of your association to sit around a table in a conference with 
reference to a contract. 

Through the kindness of John A. Lee, chairman of your Program Com- 
mittee, I find on arriving here that I am assigned a place on your program, 
the subject of which is ‘“‘Wholesale Grocers and the Can Food Business.” 

The writer is pleased to know that not all canners take advantage of a 
pro rata delivery clause to make short deliveries but he does know that enough 
of trem do take advantage of this opportunity to make the purchasing of future 
canned foods on a pro rata contract so cbnoxiou; that many wholesale grocers 
today prefer to wait until they are ready to use the goods and take their 
chances on buying what they want to prices ruling 2 date of deliverv. 

Representing. as I do. the contract committee of the Southern Wholesale 
Grocers Association, I am proud of the achievement of the Golden Rule contract 
and assure the members of this association that it is being signed and accepted 
by responsible canners. many of them who have never undertaken to sell more 
goods than they could pack. and by others who voluntarily state the con- 
tract which we have approved, known as the “Golden Rule” contract, is satis- 
factorv to them. 

The Southern Wholesale Grocers Association do not want to be misun- 
derstood, but on the contrary, we want the members of the Western Canners 
Association to know that we will meet you on any fair grounds and if you can 
show where we are wrong, and vou are right. as Chairman of the Contract 
Committee, I will gladly recommend such a change, but until that time, we will 
be compelled to work under the terms and conditions of the “Golden Rule” 
contract. 


President Clark: It has been moved and seconded that the chair appoint a 
committee to confer with the representatives of the two associations on the 
subiect. of contracts. Anv remarks? 

(Upon the motion beng put by the president, it was carried unanimously.) 

President Clark: I will appoint on that committee W. J. Sears, Ohio; 
Richard Dickinson, Tllinois: J. A. Hagemann. Wisconsin: E. W. Virden, Iowa: 
J, A. Anderson, Utah; J. J. Rogers. Indiana; L. A, Sears, Michigan. 


JAMES MOORE 
President 
National Canners Association 


most delicious canned products ever put out by putting out an inferior, ordi- 
nary yellow Evergreen as a Golden Bantam Corn and then they are putting 
on the word “Improved” and they say that makes it all right. 

Now, gentlemen, that thing will stop. Every attempt by the canning in- 
dustry to beiittle its product or to deceive the consumer will react upon the can- 
ning industry itself. (Applause.) I know, gentlemen, that you are going 
to stand as a unit against any such practice. 

The New York State Canners Association had a meeting a short time ago 
The matter was entire'y new to them at that time but a resolution was offered 
and unanimously adopted that condemned the use of the word “improved” 
in connection with Golden Bantam, or the use of the words “Golden Bantam” 
upon any other kind of corn than a true strain of the original Golden Bantam, 
and that is in spite of the fact that New York State has had canners that have 
distributed corn under the label “Golden Bantam” and under the label “Im- 
proved Golden Bantam,”’ but they are through ‘ 

Now, gentlemen, if you want to mark it Golden Bantam Corn, label it 
truly If you want to build up a market for golden sweet corn, put it out as 
golden sweet corn. if the Bureau of Chemistry does nct object. If you want 
any other reason, put it out under your own trade name and build up a repu- 
tation for your product because your product) may be very good, absolutely 
meritorious but I know you do not intend to try to sell under some other 
brand because if you do you are merely a pirate. ' 

Now that question is one of the propositions that seems to me is of na- 
tional moment 

On Wednesday, gentlemen. I had the privilege of attending the conference 
of Trade Association Executives which was called in Washington by a busi- 
ness man, our secretary of commerce, Herbert Hoover. That conference was 
noteworthy, not only in its attendance. which was very full, and I would sey 
represented fairly the business of this entire country, but even more in the 
spirit of sympathy and understanding with which the Government approached 
the entire subject of trade associations and their problems and aspirations 

From that conference I came with the feeling that trade associations are 
the greatest development in business that this country has seen in the past ten 
years; that through trade associations and only through trade associations can 
the small business of this country receive anything like the opportunities and 
benefits that come to the big business by reason of the special facilities which 
big business is always in position to employ. In other words, trade associa- 
tons are not alone, nor even in principle, for the big business interest, but they 
are of incalculable value to the smaller business interests of the country. 

y It came to me as something of a surprise when Secretary Hoover stated 
with the utmost frankness that the study of production and consumption did not 
imply any intent to operate in restraint of trade; that if statistics of produc- 
tion and consumption were to imply an activity in restraint of trade, then all 
the commercial statistics which occupy one-third of our newspaper space 
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Automatic Beading And Flanging Machine aie 


We illustrate an automatic machine for beading and flanging all 
* types of round cans such as baking powder, coffeeand similar work 
where it is necessary to bea‘! and flange before double seaming. 

This machine which may be 0, erated in connection with our No. 10 
Double Seamer, is adjustable for all si es upto 13¢”’ to 4’ india. by 
1% to 6” in heigh'. 

This Beader and Flanger is equipped with single drive pulley, 
h rdened steel cams, rolls. studs, bro: bushed bearings and brake 
which is automatically applied when friction drive clutch is dise g- 
aged. The arm t» which the upper roll bracket is attached is extra 
heavy and insures a smooth bead and an even flange. 

A hand wheel of ample diameter not only facilitates adjustmen:, 
but allows careful inspection of the various movements of the 
machine. The No. 20 Beader and Flanger is furnished for gall n 
cans or any other larger sizes 


McDONALD MACHINE CO. 


Mfrs. of Automatic Can Making Machinery, Presses, Dies, etc. 
7600S outh Racine Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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would have to be prohibited, and if the commercial statistics which we now find 
in our newspapers were prohibited, in the opinion of Secretary Hoover as ex- 
pressed at that conference business would be bankrupt within ten years. 

The spirit of that conference, gentlemen, was that the Government stands 
ready to assist any industry in its efforts to secure accurate statistics concern- 
ing production and distribution provided only those statistics are available for 
the public In other words, if those statistics are gathered by trade associa- 
tion, compiled in conjunction with the Deparment of Commerce and thereby 
made available for the public they will be held to be an activity in the public 
interest and not an act in restraint of trade or an unlawful combination to re- 
strict production or to maintain or increase prices. 

I think possibly you are all aware of the fact that the Government is en- 
tirely opposed to open-price associations, regardless of the ultimate decision by 
the Supreme Court on the border line cases, d 

Secretary Hoover feels that open-price associaticns have no special value to 
the interests that are connected with those associations, and that they are 
vicious in their nature: and he went so far as to sav that anv trade associa- 
tion that encouraged the promulgation of prices could not expect to transact 
business with or throuzh Governmental agencies. 

Now, on that subject of statistics and that is a subject that I wanted to 
present to you’ very briefly this afternoon. I feel that the canners of this 
country have always been ready, willing and anxious to have complete statistics 
as to packs, as to shipments and as to stocks on hand and as to all other 
data which would enable them to gauge their operations intelligently, provided 
such data was supplemented by similar data from the Wholesale Grocers’ 
Associations. the Chain Store Acsociations and the other units of large distri- 
bution which, in the nature of things, probably hold at all times more than 
fifty per cent of the canned foods of the country in storage. I say “At all 
times,” I think I should have said on the average, because there is undoubted!y 
a veriod following vack when the distributors as a whole have much more than 
fifty per cent of the canned foods of the country in their charge, and prob- 
ably a period immediately preceding pack or during pack when their stocks 
are in smaller percentage than the stocks of the canners. 

Believing myself that there is great value in accurate statistics. even if 
those statistics are not. complete. provided they are representative and of such 
a character as to permit of true comparison. both with preceding months, if 
they are monthly statistics and with other vears, I took the opportunity of ask- 
ing the representatives of three large distributing associations in Washington 
what their attitude would be uvon co-operating with the canners associations 
of the country in obtaining such statistics as might be really valuab!e in gaug- 
ing the exact stocks on hand. and more specifically, the movement of those 
stocks to the retailer and inferentially to the consumer. 

In that connection, gentlemen, let me say that the one big encouraging 
feature I have seen this year in selling is the orders given by the retailers. 
I take the view that the retailer is the closest to the consumer, that*the retailer 
on the average maintains his stocks at about the same level year after year for 
even periods of time, and when the retailer is buving freely and normally of 
his goods it indicates a proper sentiment as far as consumption is concerned. 
The fact that the jobber is not buying with similar freedom as the retailer 
merely indicates that he has not yet earned the consuming demand which the 
retailer necessarily learns much quicker than the wholesaler. 

I will give you this for what it is worth, but, gentlemen. our salesmen, 
dealing with the retail trade are showing results that would indicate that 
the consuming demand in the country was back to normal. I am speaking 
now on the retailers. And that to me is extraordinary because I do not believe 
that the purchasing power of the country is at normal. The collapse in agri- 
culture and the value of agricultural products and other conditions with which 
you are as familiar as I am make it absolutely impossible that the purchasing 
power of this country for the current year can be as even and as great as in 
the prosperous pre-war years. But I am not so sure that the consumer is not 
learning more about the value of canned foods and that “he increased favor 
in which canned foods are held by the consumer is not manifesting itself 
through the orders given by the retailers where they nave an opportunity 
to make their wishes known. 

Now. on that question as to statistics I conferred with the representatives 
of the National Wholesale Grocers Association, a representative of the Southern 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association and a representative of the National Chain 
Stores Association. I found some opposition on the part of those representing 
the wholesalers to any general program for procuring statistics of stocks and 
of sales and shipments, in other words, the movement of goods, the exact 
things which we need in order to properly gauge our own business and estab- 
lishments. But, gentlemen. T think the wholesale grocer is utterly and abso- 
lutely wrong. 

I talked to one of the leaders pretty nearly the leader in the wholesale 
grocerv business in the United States who was opposed to the gathering of 
statistical information of this character. He gave me his assurance that he 
would personally—that was after quite a long talk and a pretty thorough dis- 
cussion of it—he gave me his assurance that if the National Canners Associa- 
tion cared to make a fight for a program which would result in the pro- 
curing of statistics of this character, that he would personally take the floor 
at. the National Wholesale Grocers Convention, and that he believed he would 
be able to bring about the co-operation of the National Wholesale Grocers. 

Now, do not let me, for a moment, give vou the thought that that there 
are not tremendous difficulties in the way of gathering and compiling reliable 
statistics. but on the other hand those of you who have studied the index 
figures of the Harvard Bureawi of Economic Research or have seen the pub- 
lieations of the National Bureau of, Economic Research, and know how they 
are prepared, those of vou who are at all familiar with statistical information 
that is being gathered hv the Department of Commerce, know bevond a doubt 
that data can be obtained which will show the ¢rift of consumption. which will 
show year after vear the relative stocks on hand and which will give us some 
daylight where today it is practically all darkness to the average canner. 

I am not saying, gentlemen, that some of the largest organizations in 
this country have not already a touch of the conditions pertaining to their 
business. They have. They get it from their salesmen. Their salesmen get 
it from the jobbers and the retailers, and those reports come in from all over 
the country and they have something of a “feel’’ of actual conditions, and that 
feel is something of actual value to them and probably that is one of the 
greatest assets of the large concern with a great many men out in the field. 
But, gentlemen, the smaller canner has no such data. He has absolutely noth- 
ing upon which to predicate his operations, unless he is fortunate enough to sell] 
his entire output or anticipated output for future delivery. And the industry 
as a whole has not sold and never will sell its average production for future 
delivery. On that element of future production to take care of future sales is 
an element of danger that is likely to bring disaster at :ny time and it is that 
element which can be minimized by the best statistics that we can obtain if 
we have the honest and thorough co-operation of the canners themselves 
through their associations and of the wholesale grocers, the chain stores and 
the other Jarge units through their associations. I do not believe that it 
will be necessary for us to go to any great extent into the retail channel. I 
think the retailer takes care of himself. He is the reservoir. His goods pass 


on to the consumer and they are more nearly at a level than the stocks of. 
any other factor. 
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If we knew today the stocks of each one of our important items in the 
hands of the chain stores, in the hands of the wholesale grocers and in the 
hands of the canners, and if we had the data to compare with prior months, 
showing the movements, the data to compare with prior years, we would be 
able to guide our business intelligently. 

Now, this point is perhaps far fetched. It may not prove of the slightest 
interest to the canners of this association, but I do ask you because of the 
keen interest that I have in this subject and my own confidence of its great 
value to the industry, to give the matter some consideration and if you feel 
it is worthy of the effort, let the National Canners Association know your 
feelings so that it may present the matter as forcefully as it can to the Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Associations throughout the country, with the objective of obtain- 
ing representatives from each one of those associations to go to Washington, 
to work out with the Department of Commerce nationally a complete and 
scientific plan for the accumulation of statistics which will be absolutely con- 
eg and which will be available for the canner, the distributor and the 
public. 

Now, gentlemen, I want you to do that at some time during your conven- 
tion, and if it be worthy of your consideration, let that be manifested by 
some action, recommended by your Resolutions Committee or otherwise. But, 
gentlemen, do not think that if you do not act favorably that I shall take 
it in any way as a reflection upon my efforts or as a judgment upon the 
merits of the proposition. It may not seem to you worth while. You are much 
older in the game than I am. 

I would give—well, I would give a great deal of money if I could have 
that data but we don’t all think alike about those things, but I am bringing 
it to you because I think it is the biggest task that could be undertaken. 
It is against the prejudice of the wholesale grocer who is naturally a specfula- 
tor. He naturally feels that he knows more about the market conditions than 
you and has a sort of a general prejudice in his mind against letting the 
world know too much about those stocks of merchandise. Now. I believe that 
you would be benefited by full publicity I believe that the wholesale grocer 
would be benefited as a distributor and I believe that the wholesale grocer 
as a speculator is pretty nearly a creature of the past (Applause.) 

That again, is a national proposition that is worthy of national attention. 

There is one encouraging feature in the canned foods industry to which 
I must refer and that is the favorable publicity that has resulted for canned 
foods through Canned Foods Week, which was handled so successfully under 
the guidance of your president. (Applause.) 

In the files of the National Canners Association at Washington are hun- 
dreds, and I am almost prepared to say thousands of editorials, articles and 
comments on canned food of a favorable character, just of the character that 
this industry needs in order to offset that old-time prejudice against canned 
foods. And those items are coming through in the files all the time and 
they are largely material that was distributed directly and indirectly in connec- 
tion with Canned Foods Week. Consequently the direct benefits in the sale of 
canned foods, in my judgment, are only trifling as compared with the indirect 
benefits as educating the country newspapers and many of the city newspapers 
to a favorable attitude towards our industry and to a realization of its im- 
portance, 

Our industry is at a period, like every other industry, of diminishing 
margins of profit. Tet us not forget for a moment that we are back to funda- 
mental principles. that we have got to save the pennies and we have got to 
Produce aualitv if we are going to survive and I believe that is applicable 
to every industry in the country. And I believe that those results will best 
be obtained by every industry throuch activity of the industry as a whole 
in protecting its production, standardizing its costs, improving its processes 
and giving better service to the public. 

The question of standardization is another question that comes up, recom- 
mended by the Chamber of Commerce Gentlemen, I am inclined to feel that 
we could with propriety cut out some of the numerous sizes of cans. That 
is not a matter of special concern to the canners who are here assembled 
excent perhaps on tomatoes. And if any of you who are tomato canners would 
be kind enough to let me know your personal feelings as to the cutting out 
of the No. 3 cans and the adoption of the 214 can, as the large container 
for tomatoes, I would be very glad to hear from you. 


I am inclined to feel that in my own state the majority sentiment is in 
favor of the 214 can. I am inclined to feel that no harm would result to the 
canners who are using the No. 3 can and that great benefit would result to 
the consumer. and if to the consumer, then to our industry, both in its pro- 
ducing and distributing branches, throuch the standardizing of that large 
package so that the housewife will not be making improper comparisons be- 
tween two packages of almost similar appearance but of quite a substantial 
different content and substantially different cost. 

Gentlemen, I wish to thank you for the wonderful attention you have 
given me and my informal remarks. It gives me the greatest of pleasure 
to say to you that I believe our industry has seen its worst days; but, gentle- 
men, don’t think for a moment because money rates go down to four per cent 
for call money, do not think for a moment because certain people become very 
optimistic and tell you about big advances in the stock market, that all the 
troubles cf the world are over. Do not think for a moment, gentlemen. 
and I know you do not, that the United States can escape this tremendous 
collapse of the world at large without receiving some punishment, 

T believe it has always been true, interrationally as well as in individual 
business, that there is an equalization, a tendency towards a uniform level 
I hate to feel that way. We all hate to feel that way. I have no feeling that 
we are to go down to the level of conditions in Eurove. I believe conditions 
in Eurove will improve. But with the great big difference there is between 
the level of living in this country and the level of living in Europe, the great 
big difference between the cost of labor in this country and the cost of labor 
in Eurove, I am inclined to think that durine the coming two or three years 
we will see some depression, some tendency downward to meet the tendency 
of the rest of the world which we confidently believe will be upward. 

Mr. W. R. Roach: I want to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Moore for 
his most excellent address and his words of wisdom—a rising vote. 

President Clark: Without waiting for a second, I ask you to rise as 
showing your appreciation of the splendid address by Mr. Moore, 

(A rising vote of thanks was then tendered.) 


THE MEASUREMENT OF MATURITY OF COUNTRY GENTLEMAN CORN 
By L. V. Burton. 

Among the factors that are taken into account in arriving at an estimate 
of the quality grade of sweet corn are: Tenderness or maturity; cleanliness 
cr freedom from foreign matter; sweetness; flavor; color, and consistency. 

Of these it has been variously estimated that tenderness or maturity oc- 
cuvies between 40 and 60 per cent of the importance attached to the whole 
list. , Therefore, any attempt to place the grading of corn for quality upon 
a scientific basis will have for its most important problem that of the 


_ measurement of maturity, and so in the research work done for the Illinois 


Canners’ Association on the subject of scientific grading the principal emphasis 
has been directed to this end, 
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In all the material available for the investigation it was found that only 
one variety of corn—namely, Country Gentleman—was represented in both 
very tender and very tough stages of development; or as it is expressed in 
the trade, it was the only one in which both fancy and substandard samp!e3 
were submitted. Hence it is the only variety upon which fairly complete 
studies have been made. ‘ 

Another method of stating the problem would be to ask the question— 
what makes old corn tough? If this question could be answered accurateiy 
and if some substance could be found which is directly responsible for the 
increasing tourhness of corn as it advances toward maturity, then the measure- 
ment of the amount of this toughness producing substance in a given sample 
of corn. 

That it is probably not brought about by a thickening of the hulls of 
Country Gentleman is shown by the following figures: 
TABLE No. 1 


THICKNESS OF HULLS—COUNTRY GENTLEMAN CORN 
Grade 


Assigned Thickness—Inches, 

By Packer Maximum Minimum Average No. Tests 
0.0039 0.0007 0.00166 54 
0.0039 0.0010 0.00164 54 


The moisture content in the huils of the corn seems to have some relation- 
ship to the maturity of the kernels. One hundred grains of corn were placed 
in a sieve and washed free from the cream. The clean kernels were then 
skinned by hand, an extremely tedious process. Moisture was then determined 
after pressing between dry linen and blotters for exactly 60.0 seconds with a 
pressure of about 4,000 Ibs. to remove adhering water. 

TABLE No. 2 
MOISTURE CONTENT OF COUNTRY GENTLEMAN HULLS 
Grade 
Assigned 


Hull 
By Packer Moisture 
Extra Standard 71.8 
67 
Substandard 


Table No. 2 brings out that the larger differences in hull moisture are 
to be found in the lower grades of quality. However, there is nothing here 
which warrants a hope of finding a solution to the problem that will be of use 
in applying to scientific grading. 

Crude fiber has long been considered as a possible explanation of the 
toughness of older corn. 

Roe E. Remington reported in 1917, Special Bulletin, Food Dept., N. D. 
Agricultural Experiment Station Vol. IV, No. 11, the following analysis for 
crude fiber in canned Country Gentleman corn, which show very little: 
Maximum Minfmum Average 


0.27% 0.30% 


In his work canned corn was taken as the sample. In this work it was 
thought that more and hetter information could be obtained by analysing the 
hulls themselves for crude fiber. Accordingly the above mentioned “hand 
skinned” hulls were subjected to the Standard Crude Fiber Determination. This 
was done by the laboratory of the National Canners’ Association through the 
kindness of Dr. W, D. Bigelow. 


0.20% 


TABLE No. 3 
CRUDE FIBER IN HULLS OF COUNTRY GENTLEMAN CORN 
Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Dry Hulls Crude Fiber Crude Fiber 
Grade Assigned Lab. in Canned Per Cent on in Canned 

by Packer No. Corn Dry Basis Corn from Hulls 
eee 51 0.79 18.12 0.143 
Standard... .52 0.98 17.50 0.172 
53 17.88 0.154 
Sub-Standard ...... 26 18.64 0.216 
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Table No. 3 brings out that the ead hulls have a very uniform amount of 
crude fiber at different maturities, but nothing of value in furthering the 
answer to the problem of measurement of maturity, 

Tt has been observed that a dented kernel in a can of corn always remains 
a dented kernel. It never swells up smooth. Also it was found that practically 
no salt or sugar enters a kernel after canning. And further it was noticed 
that old appearing kernels have a lower moisture content than younger ap- 
pearing kernels from the same can. The data of the latter observation are 
not included here. All of these observations led to a series of experiments 
to determine the svecific gravity of the cut kernels in canned corn. 

The method employed was to drop 100 of the washed kernels, one at a 
time into a brine of measured specific gravity. The percentage of kernels 
floating at this specific gravity was rezorded. The strength of the brine was 
changed and the operation repeated. The percentages floating at different 
specific gravities were averaged. By plotting the percentages of kernels float- 
ing against the several specific gravities of the brines employed a curve is 
obtained which represents the specific gravities of the kernels themselves, 
although the specific gravity of each individual kernel is impossible to de- 
termine directly. 

Such a method was devised because the kernel begins to lose water the 
rion it is dropped into the brine and consequently its specific gravity is 
changed. 

The following precautions were observed: 

1. Only smooth cut kernels were used, 

2. Whole kernels, split kernels, frayed edges, ete., were not used. 

3. A kernel was regarded as floating if it actually floated or merely 
came to rest somewhere above the bottom of the vessel containing the brine, 
even though it subsequently sank. 

4. Temperature was kept at 15 degrees C. 


The data are too voluminous to reproduce here. The curves represent the 
averages obtained. Some of the curves represent the specific gravity of the 
kernels from the heaviest to the lightest, others are merely studies of the in- 
termediate zone. This is because it was considered that the point of greatest 
interest. would be that point where one-half floated and one-half sank, or in 
other words, the specific gravity at which the curve crossed the 50 per cent 
line. Whether or not this is the correct consideration will not be discussed in 
this paper. 

Dicsussion—No. 26 was decidedly a substandard sample with yellow and 
dented hard kernels in predominence. No. 51 was as young a sample as one 
could ever expect to find to commercial canning practice. It will be seen 
that their eurves are spread wide apart and that all other curves fall in be- 
tween. These two samples represent the extremes which were available as de- 
termined by tasting. 
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No. 53 was labelled standard, but its specific gravity curve falls in a 
position lower than Nos. 52 and 16 which were tabeied extra standard. A group 
of several corn canners agreed that as far as tenderness alone was concerned 
No. 53 was entitled to a better grading, butu that lack of sweetness was 
probably the deciding factor that caused its packer to give it the lower com- 
mercial grade. 

No. 45 was lakeled as fancy corn, but its curve lies close to, if not within, 
the group more correctiy called extra standard. The same group of canners 
agreed that this corn, if judged by maturity alone, would be called an extra 
standard, but because of its sweetness was entitled to a commercial grade 
of fancy. | 

No. 48 was not as tender as No. 51. 

No. 55 was not as tender as No. 48. 

No. 45 was not as tender as No. 55, as determined by tasting. The 
relative positions of the curves bear out the same relationship but expresses 
it in a quantitative menner. 

Considering the curves from another standpoint it was found that all points 
on the same horizontal line were comparable. Kernels from No. 51 which sank 
in a brine of 1.1400 specific gravity, were found by testing to be as hard 
and tough as the average kernels of the substantial corn No. 26. Likewise 
tasting showed that in No 26 were kernels which floated in brine of 1.1100 
;pecific gravity and were as tender as the average of the very fancy No. 51. 

Comparisons such as these led to the conclusion that all grades of corn 
differed on!y quantitatively and not qualitatively. The difference between 
one grade and another, as far as maturity is concerned, seems to lie in the 
relative proportion of tough and tender kernels. 

It was quite a surprise to find hard yellow kernels in No, 51 and more 
surprising to find that they escaved detection by the ordinary tasting test. 

The curves here presented for Country Gentleman corn present a picture 
cf maturity in such great detail that further study is necessary to determine 
how to utilize them to express the maturity of a corn in a single figure. 

The significance of the waves in the lines is not yet understood. They 
must have some interpretation because they are found where the greatest num- 
ber of data were taken. 

Conclusion—1. The hull of Country Gentleman corn does not thicken 
with increasing maturity, tut remains practically constant. 

The hull of Country Gentleman corn loses moisture as it matures, 
s'owly at first and more rapidly later. 

3. The crude fiber figure for the cleaned hulls alone of Country Gentle- 
man corn is a nearly constant one at all maturities. 

4. The study of the specific gravity of the cut kernels of the corn 
seems to afford a means of differentiation of old from young corn or tender 
from tough corn. 

5. Commercial grades of canned Country Gentleman corn, as far as 
they are concerned by maturity, differ only in the proportion of tough and 
tender kernels present. 

The chart follows: 

President Clark: I want to appoint a nominating committee and a com- 
mittee on resolutions at this time. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES 


Committeé on Resolutions—Ed. Tregoe, of Illinois; Frank Gerber, of Mich- 
igan; C. A, Yonker; H. G. Pruessing, of Ohio. 

Committee on Nominations—E. B. Gill, Michigan; Merritt Greene, Iowa, 
Chairman; J. W. McCall, Illinois; E. J. Vaux, Minnesota; Charles Kemp, 
Indiana; W, I. Berg, Wisconsin, 

SATURDAY MORNING SESSION—APRIL 15, 1922. 

President Clark called the meeting to order at 10:15 o’clock A. M. The 
first matter was the revort of the secretary. 

Mr. Merrit Greene next gave a very interesting address on the ‘“‘Canner’s 
Label vs. the Jobhber’s T.abel. 


ADDRESS BY MR. OGDEN SELLS, 


Former President of the National © i Machinery and Supplies Asso. 
ere is one little thing that has been in my mind for quite a little 
while and I have tried to express it several times to several of the corn 
packers and canners that I have seen, by saying that this is the best gambling 
year that I have ever seen, in my opinion, for a long time because the odds 
are so great. You must remember when the odds are greati and the chances 
of return are great, vou are not going to get a 50-50 break. 

I believe the time has come when the packer of substandard goods, the 
consistent packer of sub-standard goods, is going to be very much up against 
n marketing problem because I think that the better grade of wholesale 
grocers, and by inference it is the better grade of canners. who are going 
to prevail. And it seems to me that the better grade of wholesale grocers 
who are going to prevail are firmly wedded to the idea that they must sell 
something to the American public that they want and will continue to buy. 
And in listening to the arguments which have been advanced as to why sub- 
standard goods must be produced or cheap goods must be produced, it seems 
to me that on every vital thing which enters into the problem of price con- 
sideration, has heen more or less overlooked. 


In trying to tie the present prices of foods and of clothing, of anything 
that we have to buy, to the prices prevailing in the period from 1909 to 1914, 
we have overlooked the fact that the country is spending fifteen billion dollars 
more annually than they did before, for two reasons: The automobile and 
the moving picture. Those two industries are today requiring an annual ex- 
penditure of fifteen billion dollars and it has got to be reflected in the hourly 
wage that you men pay for your help. It has got to be reflected in the price 
that the farmer gets for his corn. Therefore, the old argument that we have 
got to get back to producing goods that the retailer can sell for a dime or 
any other set figure is wrong, unless you are going to do away with the things 
which are calling for that fifteen billion dollars, and that fifteen billion 
dollars is approximatelv ten ver cent of our national expenditure. So it will 
be seen, figuring on that basis, that at least a ten per cent increase must be 
maintained. 


ADDRESS BY MR. JAMES L. FORD, 


President of the National Food Brokers’ Association. of St. Louis. 

I have left a sick bed to attend your convention. I believe that the great 
honor of being elected president of the Brokers’ Association was so overwhelm- 
ing that my poor nerves, unaccustomed to such henors, were shattered so that I 
have been suffering recently from what my doctor calls a nervous breakdown. 
This makes my debut as an orator at a rather inauspicious time. However. I 
feel I am among friends. If the brokers and canners are not friends, God 
help us both. I will go further than that and include our friends the wholesale 
grocers, for despite the cataclysm which has hit our business life, I have not 
been swayed away from my belief that each factor in the trade has had to 
stand his burden of reconstruction and that natural laws have overated to cause 
a depression in each and that there has been no concerted move on the part 
of one to put the burden on the other. The natural law of supply and de- 
mand has worked just as all natural laws do, through the agency of all and 
some have suffered more than others. 
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I remember wel! several years ago when a wave of buying swept our com- 
mercial life and the canners’ stocks were cleaned up and the buyers had them 
when the market broke 30 to 50 per cent in a period of sixty days. I re- 
member also more recent experience when the buyer broken in spirit and 
finance wou'd not buy and the producer finally sold his goods below cost. Tf 
never believed, and experience will bear me out, that you can regulate trading 
ky ertificial and arbitrary taw. An appeal is now made to the buyer to buy 
and I believe he will buy, but commercial life in this country has not reached 
the stage of altruism, and his buying will be based not on altruistic motives, 
but on sound business principles. Any effort to shift the burcen only breaks 
down the next link in the chain and leaves the whole chain a worthless 
thing. And you. the first link, may still be whole, but you cannot function 
as a senarate link. The broker has his place in this chain of distribution of 
food products. Some of you during this period of slack business may con- 
sider him the missing link, but he is not. He is there ready to serve and 
standing his own expense, a potential selling force of representatives for you, 
which I firmly believe is the best selling force in the world, ready to function 
when conditions permit, and costing you money only when he does function. 

What does the vear hold forth for the canner? The canning industry, in 
my opinion, will prosper if it can sell futures and then hold its pack to at 
least a moderate amount above future sales. It faces serious times indeed in 
my opinion if it packs far in excess of sales. This outlook is not so serious as 
it may seem, as the retail trade are showing an encouraging response to futures, 
which will grow as the season progresses. But woe be it to the industry 
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if it faces the delivery time with a large pack on hand and small orders. 
canning industry is under-financed more than any large industry I know. 


The 
The average packer has his entire capital invested in plants and is working 
on borrowed money for the pack. The answer for the canning industry 
is the formation of larger units which are large enough to be publicly 
financed and which being in this position can stabilize the markets. 


I bring no tale of woe, but a word of caution. I am on the bull side of 
American business for a long pull and see no pessimism in being cautious. 
One thing I do know, that the spirit of America is emerging. Your presence 
here is an evidence. Let me add that the brokers are with you heart and soul 
and that as their representative, I wish here and now to wish you all a happy 
solution of your problems and a prospercus season, and what the possibilities 
are for another campaign. either in the fall of 1922 or the spring of 1923. 
I will first call on Mr, Kleiner, who is with Franklin, MeVeagh & Co., of 
Chicago. 

CANNED FOODS WEEK 

Address by Mr. R. G. Kleiner, of Franklin, McVeagh & Co., 

Canned Foods Week of 1922 was staged in March. While it was a huge 
success, nevertheless, I believe that better results could be obtained and can 
be obtained if this week was promoted in the fall of the year—say, for instance, 
some time in November. At that period of the year people as a whole are 
buying ccal and they seem to be flush with money. 


And the argument that is in the mind of the salesmen representing the 
different whcelesale grocery houses of Chicago, while it really don’t mean 
much, yet it has an appealing sense and is: ‘‘We have our fresh peaches, 
just arrived, apricots, corn, just canned, it is fresh.’’ Well, while it really 
does not mean much, gentlemen, yet the retailer thinks it does. He passes 
that message on to the consumer and the consumer more readily buys. I be- 
lieve the Canned Foods Week should be repeated and it should be staged in the 
fall of the vear. 


After a very thorough investigation I find that the advertising matter 
was very inadequate. The only thing that the retailer got was a streamer. 
We gave to our salesmen pledge cards asking that the retailer sign up, re- 
turn them and we in turn would forward them to the proper place and would 
send them advertising matter, about a week previous to this Canned Foods 
Week. They were naturally under the impression that they were going to get 
a very elaborate window display but when they received these streamers they 
were somewhat disgusted. 


And during this time I wou!d say he should offer as an inducement spe- 
cia prices on half cozen, dozen and case lots. The consumer: reads abadut 
Canned Foods Week in the newspaper. She is waiting for it but she expects 
something when she goes to the retailer and she says, ‘“‘How much is your corn 
today?” ‘Fifteen cents a can.” “This is Canned Focds Week,” she says, “‘this 
week, isn’t there a special on?’ If you can give those people every day during 
the week a special inducement on a certain variety of goods, she is going 
to buy in quantity. 


Chicago. 
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I might just repeat what I said before about the jobbers. Each and every 
one of them 1s in back of this Canned Foods Week. in back of the canned food 
game one hundred ver cent. 

In closing, | am going to say this much, that as far as the company whom 
I am with is concerned, our resuits in canned foods during the week were 
very, very good, Our sales were very large. I hope when we get going 
next year that they will be even bigger and greater. 


CANNED FOODS WEEK 


Address by Mr. B. A. Klapper, of Sprague, Warner & Co., Chic: 

We have received many letters from merchants throughout the country 
which showed worth-while results. For example, one merchant who followed 
our suggestions said that he had set a sales mark of 150 dozens of special items 
mm eanned foods and as a result of earnest work he reported that he had 
actually soid 200 dozen. 

Another merchant wrote us and his letter read like this: “I did not 
believe it was possible to make such a satisfactory showing by having a spe- 
cial sale of canned foods.” 

Still another merchant’s letter read: 
eanned foods.” 

In one territory our salesman saw in a few days sixteen different Canned 
Foods Week window dispays which were so attractive that he endeavored and 
did secure photographs of them. We secured photographs from a number 
of merchants which were very attractive. Most of our salesmen reported 
large quantities of canned goods sold by the merchants who co-operated. 

Ati this goes to show that where proper co-operation was secured and ob- 
tained from the merchants great good was accomplished. The progressive 


merchant today is ready to co-operate in any campaign which will promote his 
business, 


“IT am practically cleaned out of 
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Address by Mr. Emil J. Kositchek, with Steele-Wedeles & Co., Chicago. 

To my mind Canned Foods Week in Chicago was a decided success. The 
results that were obtaned fully justify making it an annual institution. It 
was demonstrated that the benefits which every canner, broker, jobber and 
retailer received were measured by their individual efforts and the co-operation 
given one another. 

It has been suggested that a more favorable time for Canned Foods Week 
eculd be selected. The heaviest consuming period of canned foods naturally 
begins in November after fresh fruit and vegetables have become less plenti- 
ful and continues until! April, when fresh goods are again to be had and 
the new pack comes on the market. Therefore, a lesson taught the consumer 
at the beginning of this period will afford them more time to cultivate the . 
eanned foods habit than if it be delayed until March when fresh vegetables 
begin to arrive and detract from the object of our campaign. 

In the fall of the year the canner is naturally anxious to dispose of as 
much of his pack as possible The jobber who has sold futures is anxious 
to complete his deliveries to his customers., The retailers with a long selling 
period ahead of them are in a receptive mood for any proposition which will 
increase their turn-over and afford them a greater volume of business. 

On the other hand, the early spring months might find the canner prac- 
tically sold out of his pack and with no immediate incentive to co-operate. 
The jobber is inclined to feature the sale of undesirable long lines with which 
he has been encumbered or else his assortment of his own brands is depleted 
to such an extent that he cannot do justice to a vigorous campaign. 

The retailer at this season is paying continually higher prices for desir- 
able grades which are becoming scarce. He cannot offer the consumer at- 
tractive values at prices which have been erhanced by advancing markets, 
earrying charges or speculation. He therefore pursues the hand-to-mouth policy 
in buying and hesitates to load up or buy in quantities with the summer 
months and slow moving canned foods period just ahead of him, 

Therefore, it is the opinion of those with whom I have come in contact, 
that late November or early December would be a more desirable time to put 
Canned Foods Week across in a big way, because just at this period jobbers 
can offer their trade a complete assortment of good products. Futures have 
been delivered to the retailers and they are anxious to co-operate with any 
movement showing a possibility of selling the consumer attractive assortments 
by the dozen, case or quantity of cases. 


The point of urging the retailer to buy attractive assortments by the 
dozen, case or quantity of cases must be emphasized and it is much easier to 
load up the consumer before the turn of the year than in the spring months 
when fresh goods are available and we believe that the retailer who is suc- 
cessful during Canned Foods Week will continue selling canned foods by the 
same plan throughout the winter months. 


Canned Foods Week as a period set aside for strenuous efforts to induce 
American housewives to buy and serve canned foods, is justified in its in- 
ception, laudable in its purpose and worthy of the co-operation and best efforts 
of all connected with the industry, and I feel safe in predicting that each year 
will find Canned Foods Week a greater success than the preceding year, and 
the jobber is short-sghted indeed who does not see these possibilities and jump 
in with both feet and make the most of these opportunities. (Applause.) 

President Clark: I want to thank each of these gentlemen for coming 
~— giving us their idea from a wholesaler’s standpoint of Canned Foods 

eek. 

There is another point and it sustains me in this proposition which I made, 
I think, at this convention and I made it several times at Louisville, in talking 
Canned Foods Week, that the time has come when the canner must pay 
some attention to distribution and not give his entire attention to the ques- 
tion of production, and the time has come when we must have a closer 
link of friendship between the producer and the distributor, not only of friend- 
ship but of confidence. I am glad to hear the suggesticn that when the week 
is put on, either this fall in November or in March, 1923, that we try and 
distribute quality goods during that week. Impress that point on the re- 
tailer. The wholesaler’s salesmen can do that and will be glad to do it. 

I don’t think it is necessary, but I will introduce to you our new vice- 
president of the National Canners Association, Mr. Anderson. 


CANNED FOODS WEEK 


Address by Mr, James A. Anderson. 

The president said that the canners did not wake up to Canned Foods 
Week until about February Ist. Well, I do not believe that the canners woke 
up to the real importance of Canned Foods Week until about March 10th. 
(Applause.) I believe that many of the jobbers woke up to it in time 
to do a lot of good and a good many retailers did but there are too many 
that have not wakened up yet—canners, jobbers and retailers. And for 
heaven’s sake, the next time it is put on let us wake them all up and have 
the canners wake up first. A lot of canners are asleep. 

You know here the canners have been howling about hard times, hard times, 


and yet when there comes along a proposition by which we can improve the 
times, where are they? 
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You gentlemen, what did you do in your own towns? What did you do 
everywhere? What did you do with your jobber, your broker? Did you make 
him come through? Did you make him report to you? Did you make him 
say to you what he is doing? ‘That is the thing that counts. Get reports on 
them, follow them up. And everyone of you that did not do that and fol- 
lowed it up among vour broker, your jobber and everybody you dealt with, 
and the peop!e in your own town, you people that did not do that and then 
are coming out as calamity howlers, I want to say that you are like the old 
woman that felt bad when she fe:t. good for fear she would feel worse after. 
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Here is another thing. Why sheuldo’t your bankers support Canned Focds 
Week? Why shouldn’t the hardware men support Canned Foods Week? 
Why shouldn’t the jewelers support Canned Foods Week? Why not have him 
put canned foods right in his show case along with his diamonds and watches 
and things of that kind? Why not put canned foods in the banker’s window, 
right on his desk and everywhere? That is what I saw done, and the result 
was that when customers came in and said, ‘“‘What have yqu got this here for? 
Is this jewelry?” ‘‘No, this is Canned Foods Week. Can’t you read that 
sign? This is Canned Foods Week.’’ Canned Foods Week everywhere, every- 
where you go. Let me tell you, it is wonderful, the sales we can create by 
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Canned Foods Week if the canners themselves will wake up in time and 
follow this up. (Applause.) 

You know, our president here is a modest sort of a man. He was modest 
enough yesterday to give everybody due credit for putting over of Canned 
Foods Week, excepting himself. Now, I want to give him credit right now 
and take this opportunity of saying that under his supervision a wonderful 
lot of good has been done and we have got to give him credit as the head 
of the Canned Foods Week Committee, of starting out with a proposition 
that is going to be mighty big in the future for the canned foods industry. 
( Applause.) 

I am not a poet, but sometimes I put my ideas into little rhymes because 
they express my sentiments a little clearer. Here is the way I used to feel: 

Mn look to the East for the dawn of things 

For the light of the rising sun. 

But they look to the West, the crimson West, 
For the things that are done, are done. 


For the eastward sun is a rising sun, 
Through the dark of the night distilled ; 
But the westward sun is a setting sun, 
The sun of a hope fulfilled. 


For out of the East there has always come, 

That cradle that saw the birth, 

Of all the heart-born hopes of men 

And all the hopes of earth; 

And there in the East there arose a Christ, 

And there in the East there gleamed the dearest dream 
The clearest dream, that ever a prophet deamed. 


And into the waiting West they go, with this dream-child of the East, 
And make the dreams they dreamed of old, 
One hundred fold increased. 


And there in the East men dream the dreams of the things they 
hoped to do, 

But out in the West, that crimson West, 

The dreams. of the East come true. 

But you know, since mingling with you people from East and West, North 
and South, and having been treated so royally and having, I hope, gotten into 
the love of my fellowmen all over the country as I love them, I wrote another 
little poem to the president of this association, when I got back from the 
Louisville Convention, and it reads this way:- And now I want to say that I 
have departed from the idea or from the way of thinking that the great broad 
West is all there is, and I am beginning to open my eyes and see the whole 
— as it is, especially our country, and my sentiments then are expressed in 
this: . 

When vou ask what place I love the best, 
There is no Fast. there is no West. 

Tt. is just. one big. broad land to me 
With a host of friends and opportunitiy, 


North and South, both have their charm, 
One is cool and the other warm, 

Then why not take the broader view 
When God intended all for you? 


Kiefer Filters Give You 


Real Filtration. 


If you make cider, vinegar, fruit juices— 
you want a sparkling, crystal-clear product. 


Kiefer Filters give your product a beautiful 
brilliant polish while retaining its full 
original flavor. 


Don't be satisfied with fair or half satisfactory 
results—don’t believe it cannot be done. 


Send us sample of your product and we'll 
show you how and why it can be done. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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I love the East, and old Broadway, 
From the Wall Street sharks to the cabaret. 
I love the West with its broad expanse, 
Where rich and poor all have a chance, 


I love the North with its frost and snow ; 
There is pep and vim wherever you go. 

Though they are keen and shrewd in their dealings with you, 
They are honest, industrious, sturdy and true. 


I love the South with its sunny clime, 
The Mardi Gras and the gay old time, 

And the bathing girls in their modest glee 
And the southern hospitality. 


Then there is just one place I think the best 
Deserving of praise of all the rest. 

It is the place that God intended should be 

It’s the great big United States to me. 

The report of Auditing Committee by Mr. Cosgrove, showed the books to 
be in splendid shape. 

REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
Bw Mr. Trego, Chairman. 

Your Committee on resolutions begs to report the following resolutions for 
your consideration : 

RESOLVED, That the Western Canners Association shall appoint a stand- 
ing committee on trade relations for consideration of matters in conference 
with all distributing interests, and for the generai and mutual benefit of the 
industry. 

RESOLVED, That the Western Canners Association extends its thanks 
to ail those who have appeared upon the program of this splendid convention, 
for the very fine and anle addresses and papers read. 

RESOLVED, That the thanks of the Western Canners Assocciation be ex- 
tended to the commercia! papers which have given their space and influence so 
liberally in its support. 

RESOLVED, ‘That we congratulate the National Canners Association and 
the National Canned Foods Week Committee upon the splendid success of that 
great selling and publicity event, 

SSOLVED, ‘That the Western Canners Association extends its thanks 
and hearty appreciation to the wholesale grocers, the brokers, the canning ma- 
chinery and supply men, and especialiy to the retailers of the United States, for 
their splendid co-operation in promoting Canned lkoods Week. 

RESOLVED, That in the death of Wiliiam Moore, of Illinois, President 
of this Association, 1914-1915, and an officer and director of this Association 
for many years, the Western Canners Association has lost a beloved and 
valuable member of the highest type of business man, and who was an honor 
to our association. 

RESOLVED, That in the death of A. C. Fraser, who was president of 
this Association from 1903 to 1906, the Western Canners Association has 
lost a friend and one of the great friends and pioneers of the canning industry, 
one whose services were of incalculable value to our association, and we, there- 
fore, deplore his loss. 

RESOLVED, That the Western Canners Association shall appoint a stand- 
ing committee to be called a ‘“Traffic Committee,” the duty of which will be to 
investigate and correct unfair discrimination in freight rates. 

REAS, The food broker renders a distinct service to the members 
of this Association in the selling of canned foods, by which he earns a broker- 
age; and 

WHEREAS, The buyer of canned foods renders no service to entitle him 
to any like compensation; therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the Western Canners Association deplores the 
tendency on the part of a few buyers to endeavor to buy direct and demand 
the brokerage that righly belongs to the broker, and condemns the giving 
of the brokerage to any buyer on the grounds that it is unfair to the broker 
who is the recognized medium of distribution, and further, that it is unfair 
to all other buyers of our products. 

I move the adoption. 

Mr. Leisch: I second the motion. 

President Clark: Any discussion on any of the resolutions or do you de- 
sire to vote on them separately? 

Upon the motion being put by the president it was carried unanimously. 

REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON FUTURE CONTRACTS 

By Mr. E, W. Virden, 

Mr. Chairman, in the absence of the chairman of that committee, Mr. 
Walter J. Sears, I was appointed as chairman of the committee this morning. 

I want to say that this committee has gone into the proposition very thor- 
oughly. I guess we have discussed every angle of it and the committee has 
come to a unanimous decision. 

We have in our negotiations arrived at a conclusion which is satisfactory 
to the representatives here of the National Wholesale Grocers Association and 
which has the unanimous support of the committee present from the Southern 
Wholesale Grocers Association. I think that is something that if you take it 
into full consideration will be an item that will entitle this committee to a 
good deal of credit and it is due to the spirit of co-operation manifested on 
the part of the committee from the Southern Wholesale Grocers Association, 
because I understand that this is a matter that has been in controversy for five 
or six years and they have not been able to get anywhere near together 
before. I will read the copy of the contract as adopted by the committee. 
And then we have a proposition which the committee did not feel that we 
should pass on and we will put it up to the floor of the convention as an amend- 
ment to the regular contract, as we have approved it: 


FACE OF CONTRACT 


WESTERN CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
FUTURE CANNED FOODS CONTRACT 
Effective May, 1922. 


Adopted by Western Canners’ Association, the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association and the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 


ciation. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


May 1, 1922 


(Terms and conditions on reverse side.) 


Dozen} Cases Size Can Commodity | Grade and Label |Price Per Doz. 


(REVERSE) 
FUTURE CANNED FOOD CONTRACT 


TERMS: F, O. B. Shipping Point—Cash less 2 per cent if draft is paid 
24 hours after presentation, otherwise 11%, per cent if paid promptly upon 
arrival, inspection allowed. Draft shall not be dated earlier than date of b/l 
with instructions to collecting bank to allow twenty-four hours’ grace for pay- 
ment after presentation. 

CONDITIONS: The price specified are for goods “Free on Board” cars. 
On account of shipments from different factories, the seller reserves the rout- 
ing of freight—buyer to name terminating line. 

LIABILITIES: Seller agrees that his sale of the different commodities 
for the season’s pack shall not exceed the average production of his plantings 
based on the last five vears’ average and his acreage shall not exceed the 
capacity of his plants. 

SWELLS AND SPOILS: All swells and spoils shall be promptly returned 
and paid for by seller or if such return is prohibited by the Government regula- 
tions, sellers representatives shall have the right to inspect same at place of 
location within ten days after receipt of a notice from buyer. 

FOOD GUARANTEE: Seller guarantees goods covered by this contract to 
—— with the requirements of the United States Food and Drug Act, June 
30, 1906. 

DELIVERY: Shipments are to be made as soon as goods are packed and 
ready for shipment. In case seller is unable to make full delivery by reason 
of Government commandeer, requisition or reservation, strike, flood, fire, crop 
damage, failure of transportation facilities or for any cause or condition be- 
yond the seller’s control, seller shall pro rata remaining stocks. If seller 
shall deliver less than one hundred per cent, buyer may require seller to pro- 
duce certificate from Western Canners Association, jusutifying such delivery 
which certificates shall release seller from all further obligations on account of 
short delivery. If delivery is not so justified the Western Canners Association 
shall assess damages and seller agree to pay same. The expense of such ex- 
amination to be borne by the party ruled against. If seller is unable to 
perform any other of his obligations under this contract, by reason of any 
of the foregoing causes, such obligations shall at once terminate and cease. If 
buyer’s place of business should be destroyed, he may cancel this purchase. 

ARBITRATION: All disputes arising under this contract shall be settled 
by the Joint Board of Arbitration appointed by the National Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association of the U, S. or the Southern Wholesale Grocers Association 
— the National Food Brokers Association endorsed by the National Canners 

ssociation, 


REMARKS: All contracts subject to 
Buyer 


Mr. Virden: I move the adoption of the report. 

Mr. L. A. Sears: Second the motion. 

President Clark: It has been moved and seconded that the report he 
adopted. Any remarks? 

Mr. Virden: Mr. Chairman, in support of this motion, we feel that we are 
putting up a proposition to the canners that every honest canner ought to en- 
dorse. We believe that. this is a contract that will be acceptable to practicallv 
every wholesale buyer. We have bridged the gap so far as the committee 
is concerned, of the Southern Wholesale Grocers Association. We can get to- 
gether on the basis of this contract so that there will be no need of divergence 
from any association authority. I think that it is the most vital thing that 
has come up before this association for action since I have been a member 
of it. (Applause.) 

President Clark: Any further remarks? 

Mr. L. A. Sears: I do not believe it is necessary to take the time of the 
members present when the matter is so obvious as this that is before us at this 
moment. You know the negotiations have been pending for a great many years. 
For fifteen years we have been trying to reach a common ground whereby 
the buyers would have some security of honest treatment and the producer, the 
canner should have some security, as to maintaining his assets and his finan- 
cial standing. All this contract requires is an honest performance of what we 
have always claimed we are doing, and that is, to plant acreage according 
to the capacity of our plant and to sell only the average production of our 
—- based on a reasonable crop. That is what we claim to have been 

oing. 

Now, this is a police power whereby the buyer can determine whether we 
are performing what we claim we are performing. I think it is amply justified. 
I believe that it is something that should be settled row and let this great 
distribution of our vroducts. which compose twenty-five per cent of the food 
that is consumed in this country, live on in peace and comfort. I second the 
motion for the adoption. 

President Clark: Mr. Yunker has in mind this situation, that the one 
end of that Board of Arbitration ought to of bers of the Western 
Canners Association. being referred to here as an arbiter, 


Mr. L. A. Sears: You know, Mr. Chairr:an, that has been a mooted ques- 
tion for a great many years and has been discussed in the National Asso- 
ciation. We have gotten along pretty well where the National Arbitration 
Board has been appointed and approved by our Association. I know there 
is quite a sentiment among our members that one member of that should be 
a Western Canner. All we want is fair treatment and so far there has been 
verv little complaint. I think it has been conducted in the most commendable 
way and I think we can let thst matter ride along as it is. And if it comes 
to the time when this whole plan should be shifted, it should be shifted all to- 
gether, from both Associations and that is the way I believe it should be 
handled rather than to inject complications at this time. 


| 
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Mr. Virden: In regard to this committee being composed of the Board 
appointed by the National Association, we feel that it covered the entire coun- 
es ee. the territory covered by the National Canners Association is some- 
what limited. 


Mr. Gerber: I take it that that contract being a more favorab'e contract 

than any that has heretofore been proposed, that it will be the contract that 
will be most acceptable to all buyers and that it probably would be demanded 
and used by all sellers in all parts of the country, even by those outside of the 
scope of activities of the Western Canners Association. And it seems to me 
that the Western Association may be undertaking a very large contract if it 
would permit the use of that contract by canners who were not members of 
the Association and would undertake the duty of policing the entire can- 
ning industry. 
a Then there is a question in my mind, too, as to whether in principle 
it is quite right for an Association to make a proposal which would evidence 
the good faith of its membership and then require that in case of proof being 
required that the party asking for that proof should be required to pay 
any expense in obtaining it, no matter what the outcome might he, 


The principle involved here. as I said before, I think is fine. In some 
correspondence I had with Mr. Juhring in reference to this subject matter he 
wrote in reference to the contract negotiations with the Canners League of 
California, that this is a great step forward can’t be questioned, but in reply 
I called his attention to what seemed to me to be the difference between the 
Canners League of California and the Western Canners Association. 

The Canners League of California is a compact. mobile organization. It 
covers a limited territory, is composed of men engaged in much the same 
line of business and is somewhat different from us. While the Western 
Association would not come in that category exactly. And I believe that the 
California Canners League has sufficient funds, and sufficient support by its 
membership so that it can undertake the auditing service that might be 
necessary in connection with this contract and finance it properly. As I re- 
call their contract there is ne provision made there that the buyer shall as- 
sume any expense in case he asks for an audit. Now, as I know, the Western 
Canners Association is an entirely different organization. You might say that 
it is rather a loosely knit organization. It covers a large territory and a 
very fine territory, with a varied number of products It embraces in its mem- 
bership men canning a wide range of products and I have forgotten what 
the dues are, but my recollection is that they are very nominal. 

President Clark: Fifteen dollars. 


Mr. Gerber: Fifteen dollars, that is nominal. Now, I do not believe that 
you have the funds available to police even the Western Canners Association 
members and I am sure you haven't funds available to police the entire in- 
dustrv from the Atlantic to the Pacific and it seems to me that is very nearly 
the contract. that. vou are undertaking. 

I am not going to oppose this contract at all hecause. as I said, it is ideal, 
but I do question whether you can undertake that contract and continue that 
provision so that you can carry it out. It seems to me if you do not make 
that provision different and if you go ahead and take the chance because it 
is the ideal thing to do, that you at least should do this: that you should not 
permit that contract to be used except by a member of the Western Canners 
Association, and that there should be incorporated in the contract a provi- 
sion that the seller represents that he is a member of the Western Canners 
Association in good standing. As I said, this is ideal byt I believe you are 


SOUTHERN 


should be without. 


rendered by Can Manufacturers. 


a little bit more. 


Baltimore 


Sanitary Cans and Service, coupled with closing machines -- un- 
surpassed in performance -- make an Automatic Unit no Canner 


Our continued success reflects an unremitting effort to furnish more 
value for the money -- both in quality and service -- than is usually 


We offer every advantage other Manufacturers claim -- and just 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 
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going a little too fast. I sav that because I think L have been an endorser 
of all the idealistic proposals brought forward in any of the canners’ asso- 
ciatons but I have encountered some very serious disappointments and have 
been disillusioned and I feel that while we must strive for the ideal, yet 
we must not forget the practical and we must be sure if we are going to 
undertake to do anything that we have the machinery with which to do it. 

Mr. Anderson (Utah): I think that is just what we have provided. is the 
machinery with which to carry out this contract. If we are going to elimi- 
nate the jobber from any responsibility of paving the expenses of an in- 
vestigation, then I shall oppose the one hundred per cent clause in there. But 
with the jobber taking his share of responsibility in standing the expense, 
it is absolutely and purely a business proposition and we have made provision 
whereby we can carry this out and the expense is borne by the parties 
themselves. In so doing, this is what you do: 

You know we are not making this just simply for canners who won’t be 
honest. We are making this for jobbers who won’t be honest, and there is 
just as big a percentage among the jobbers of that class as there are among 
canners. 

Mr. Gerber: How does that work out, Jim? 

Mr. Anderson: It will work out in this way: That if you don’t place 
responsibility upon the jobber, this is what he is going to do, or a great 
many of them: that the minute your delivery falls below one hundred per 
eent he is going to ask for an investigation. Why? It is nothing to him. 
He does not have to stand the expense. 

Mr. Gerber: There is no presumption of that. : 

Mr. Anderson: Well, I am not questioning the veracity of the jobbers 
in that respect. Yet, at the same time, they may take advantage of it. 
If they do take advantage of it. or vou can call it whatever you want, 
under this arrangement, they would have to pay the expense. You can say 
what you like but there will be some that will take advantage of that be- 
cause some of them will do that, if that provision is not in there, and 
that very person that is willing to take an advantage of that kind is the 
one that is usually guarding the dollar the closest. If you make him respon- 
sible in case he is wrong, that is what is going to happen as I see it. 

That jobber and that canner are equally responsible for the outcome of 
that case and they are going to get together and they are going to find 
out what the trouble is. The jobber, before he allows that to go to an 
investigating committee, is going to assure himself that the canner is in the 
wrong. Otherwise he is going to have to pay the expenses of _such an in- 
vestigation, and the result will be that you won’t have much investigation, 
because both of them will get together and settle their own troubles and 
you won’t have much investigation. But if you make it all one-sided, there 
are going to be a lot of jobbers, when you deliver below one hundred per 
cent, who are going to call for an investigation because they have got every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose. So if you are going to make the jobber 
responsible and make him pay in case he has caused an expense to fall 
on the canner which was not justified, you are going to make him a little 
slow in bringing charges that can’t be substantiated. If you are going to 
eliminate that provision from this contract, then I am going to oppose the 
one hundred per cent because then I think we need to have a twenty-five per 
cent leeway on which to work. But if you leave that in, then I will be for the 
one hundred per cent. (Applause.) 

Mr. L. A. Sears: I don’t want to keep the floor all the time but I want to 
ask vour vermission to make another observation. 
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Now. it was the thought of this committee, Mr. Chairman, and gentle- 
men, that this would be a pattern for the whole world to work on. It won't 
be long before this contract will be endorsed by the National Canners Asso- 
ciation. It won’t be long before every organization of canners in this coun- 
try will adopt this, before every state and local organization of canners will 
adopt this contract. If they want to localize it they can do so and in- 
stead of saying ‘“‘Western Canners Association” in there, they can insert the 
name of their state association, in the state where the business is done, where 
the transaction is carried out. 

Nobody car. apply this to any other people except members of the Western 
Canners Association. So we are not taking in the universe until the uni- 
verse has come in and we are only responsible for the actual members of the 
Western Canners Association in adopting this contract. We are not adopting 
it for anybody else. 

Mr. Anderson: I don’t think it makes much difference whether a canner is 
a member of the Western Canners Association or not. If he signs that contract 
this is what he agrees to do. He agrees that he will place his case with the 
Western Canners Association and that if he is wrong he pays for it too. 

Mr. L. A. Sears: Yes, sure. He don’t bother anyone else. 

Mr. Anderson: Yes, and he is going to get into the Western Canners 
Association, 

President Clark: Mr. Anderson, of course, there will be some adminis- 
trative expense, even in naming a committee or naming an arbitrator or some 
investigator. 

Mr. L. A. Sears: Not necessarily. The expense is covered there. 

Mr. Virden: The expense is covered there, by the provision whereby the 
party ruled against must pay the expense. 

Mr. Anderson: It is all paid for by him. 

Mr. L. A. Sears: Your overhead goes into your expense. 

Mr. Anderson: It is all paid for by the party ruled against. 

Mr. Virden: It seems to me that Mr. Gerber is taking the position that 
he wants to protect the buyer more than he does the seller in this matter. [I 
want to assure him that the buyer had a very able committee to look after 
their own interests there and I think they looked after their interests and 
hey are satisfied with this proposition. I think we can rest on the record in 
that regard. 

Mr. Gerber: I am not presumptious enough to think that I ought to 
do anything to protect the buyer. I think he is fairly competent to do that 
for himself, but my whole thaught in this matter is to protect the Association. 

Mr. L. A. Sears: Well, they are protected. 

President Clark: Well, I am incliued to the view of Mr. Gerber, that this 
contract ought not to be used except by members of the Western Canners 
Association, possibly from a legal standpoint. We are in a measure a party 
to this contract. That is, the Association is in a measure a party to this 


contract. 

Mr. L. A. Sears: Not at all, 

President Clark: Well, they have duties to perform under it. 

Mr. L. A. Sears: Just to appoint an arbitrating committee. 

President Clark: Yes, to appoint an arbitrating committee, to act as 
arbitrator. 

Mr. Trego: I think the contract in general to be good. The one drawn 
up between the two National Associations several years ago has that arbitra- 
tion clause in there and I don’t believe there is one member out of twenty-five 
that belongs to the National Association that used that contract, 

President Clark: I think you are right. 

i. : You have not had any trouble there. 
to have any trouble here. I would put that across. 

Mr. J. J. Rogers: Mr. President, I think we could very well take care 
of the objection made by Mr. Gerber. that it could be very well taken care 
of here, by inserting the language: “The seller is a member of the Western 
Canners Association in good standing, in good order.” 

Mr. Trego: This is the contract that is going to be generally usec. 
You are not going to get everybody into your association. What difference 
does it make? It isn’t going to amount to anything. I would forget it. 
Put it through, boys. 

President Clark: The question is on the adoption of the resolution of- 
fered. Any further remarks? I want to give you plenty of time to dis- 
cuss this important question. If it is passed we want to put it into effect and 
live up to it. So I want plenty of time to be taken and I want to give you 
plenty of time for discussion. Are you ready for the question? 

The question was called for. 

President Clark: The question is on the adoption of the resolution. All 
in favor of the adoption signify by saying aye; contrary, no. The resolution 
is adopted unanimously . (Applause.) 

Mr. Virden: Now, Mr. Chairman, the committee presents the following 
amendment to the contract, because we did not feel that we wanted to pass 
on this cuestion in the committee. 

It has the unanimous support of the committee. 

Mr. Trego: I second the motion. 

“Motion: 

“The following clause to be inserted in the contract: 

“Seller agrees to protect buyer against his own decline in price 
in the market in which these goods are sold up to July Ist following 
date of pack.” 

Mr. Cosgrove: I think that is an awfully dangerous clause. 
And without discussion I move that that motion be tabled. 

The motion was seconded. 

Mr. Virden: I believe that motion is not debatable. 

President Clark: I eall for a rising vote of members only. 
of tabling the motion will rise. All against the motion will rise. 
was carried, 12 to 10, the president not voting. 

REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

For President, Royal F, Clark, Beaver Dam, Wis.: for Vice-President, 
J. W. Hill, Des Moines. Iowa; for Secretary-Treasurer, John A. Lee, Chicago, 
lIlls.; for Directors, E. W. Virden, Gilman, Iowa; Royal F. Clark, Beaver Dam, 
Wis. ; Ralph Kemp, Frankfort, Ind.; A. G. Bouthitt, Kenyon, Minn.; E. B. Gill, 
Central Lake, Wis.; James A. Anderson, Morgan, Utah; R. Williams, Glas- 
gow. Mo.; J. R. Stokely, Newport, Tenn.; Chas. Myers, Bloomington, IIls.; 
C. O. Dawson, Blair, Neb.; W. L. Crites, DeGraff. Ohio. 

Upon the motion being put by Mr. L. A. Sears it was carried unanimously. 

WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 

President Clark: I just want to make one statement in reference to the 
Women’s Auxiliary Association. I had a talk with Mrs. Trench a few days 
before we planned the program. She said she did not think there was enough 
interest taken in the Auxiliary to justify its continuance. I wanted her to 
take a place on the program and she made this suggestion, that at our next 
meeting in November we have all of the ladies come with their husbands and 
put on a real food show in connection with the meeting, either in the hotel 
where it is being held or some other suitable place; and that she felt that 
she could get over sufficient advertisements throughout the city in whatever 


You are not going 


I move its adoption. 


(Applause. ) 


All in favor 
The motion 
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. city the meeting is held, and of course she had reference to Chicago, to bring 
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out a whole lot of housewives. Her suggestion will be given due consideration 
between now and the time of holding our next meeting. I guess we will 
close the program here. . 


INCREASE OF SECRETARY’S COMPENSATION 


Mr. Virden: I understand the Board of Directors have the power to fix 
the compensation of the Secretary of this Association. Mr, Lee has been nomi- 
nated and elected as secretary and I want to express my personal apprecia- 
tion of the services that Mr. Lee has given us for the last number of years 
as chairman of the Publicity Committee and Entertainment Committee here in 
the city. 

Now, my understanding is that Mr. Lee is willing to devote practically 
all of his time, except what is required by his newspaper work, to the benefit 
of this Association as its secretary. The compensation that has been paid to 
the secretary for merely doing the clerical work of the secretary’s office in the 
past would not compensate him for the services which he is capable of ren 
dering and which his duties as secretary will demand. 

Therefore I move that the salary of Mr. Dee as Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Association be recommended to the Board of Directors to be increased. 

Mr. Harrison: I second the motion. 

(Upon the motion being put by the president it was carried unanimously.) 

Adjourned Sine Die. 


PROCESSING SPINACH 


Spinach is usually blanched from three to five minutes or 
long enough to heat the product thoroughly. It should not be 
blanched more rapidly than it can be filled into the can, lest it 
cool while waiting for the fillers. It should be transferred to 
the filling table at the full heat of the blancher, and so dis- 
tributed that the packers may fill it into the cans promptly. A 
cooling spray should not be installed at the end of the blancher 
under any circumsances. The filled cans should not be allowed 
to accumulate but should be weighed and passed to the double- 
seamer and into the retort with the least possible delay. 

When handled in this way the initial temperature is rela- 
tively high, the cans receive the minimum strain during and im- 
mediately after processing, and the sterilizing efficiency is much 
higher than if the spinach were allowed to cool to an appre- 
ciable extent before processing. 

The Bureau of Chemistry has recently expressed the opinion 
that canned spinach should contain the following minimum 
cutout weights, as determined hy draining two minutes on a 
14-inch mesh screen. 


.. 18 ounces 
No. 2% cans.........-. 19 ounces 
No. 3  cans........... 21.5 ounces 
66 ounces 


It should be noted that the weights given above are the 
cutout weights and not the filling-in weights nor the weights to 
be stated on labels. 

The shrinkage of spinach during processing varies under 
different conditions. It is sometimes greater than 15 per cent 
and semetimes as low as 5 per cent, the variation being due 
to method of blanch and probably to some extent to the char- 
acter of the raw spinach. The proper filling-in weight should, 
therefore, be determined in each plant. A few cans, filled with 
trial weights of blanched svinach. mav be proressed and the 
cut-out weight of drained solids determined. This will serve as 
a guide to the filling-in weight which should be used to give 
the cut-out weights suggested by the Bureau of Chemistry. 

It is important that the cutout weight of spinach be regu- 
lated within as narrow limits as possible. Canners should use 
every precaution to conform to the ruling of the Bureau of 
Chemistry. On the other hand, the weight required by the 
bureau should not be greatly exceeded The heat penetration of 
spinach is slow, and if too much spinach be filled into the can 
sterilization may not be accomplished even though all precau- 
tions are taken to insure high initial temperature. 

The time and temperature of processing should be sufficient 


“to insure the sterilization of the product under all conditions. 


With the information at present available, the following process 
is suggested: 


MODE. 
No. 2% cans..... 


40 minutes at 240 degrees 
55 minutes at 240 degrees 
70 minutes at 240 degrees 


No.3 cans.......... 75 minutes at 240 degrees 
a cans.......... 95 minutes at 240 degrees 
0. 


cans.......... 120 minutes at 240 degrees 

To protect the quality of the spinach, it is advisable to cool 
the product thoroughly after processing. All cans larger than 
No. 2 should be cooled under pressure to prevent straining the 
seams and the formation of end buckles because of internal 
pressure. 
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CANNERS BASKETS BUCKETS 


FOR PEAS, BEANS and Etc: 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
( BOB SINDALL ) 


Special Square Wire Baskets for peeling Tomatoes. 


Wire Blanching Baskets, for Peas, 
Beans, etc. 


Enameled Buckets 
all sizes 

i eas, beans, etc., all sizes. 
Special Prices f. l fae Perforated Galvanized Buckets for blanching peas, s, et 8 


Place your orders at this time for future delivery and take ad- 
vantage of low prevailing prices -- A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Manufacturers of canning machinery and supplies. 


SP 
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. THE PRODUCTION OF PEAS FOR CANNING 


By Chester J. Hunn, 


Assistant Horticulturalist, Office of Horticultural and Pomolog- 
ical Investigations, U. S. Dept. of Horticulture. 


Peas occupy third place ameng the canned-vegetable com- 
modities of this country, being exceeded in tonnage only by 
tomatoes, and sweet corn. The industry began about the 
the middle of the last century in the region around Baltimore, 
Md., and its growth has been gradual until now it is looked 
upon as an important enterprise in the States where peas are 
grown and canned. The canned product put up in a weill-man- 
aged factory is sanitary and often comes to the table in better 
condition than many of the green peas displayed for sale in 
the markets. It is, moreover, compact and economical, as a 
single No. 2 can holds a sufficient quantity to provide liberal 
portions for a family of five. The canned-pea industry has 
grown from a pack of 3,577,602 cases (of No. 2 cans) in 1905 
to 12,317,000 cases in 1920. The total acreage and yield for 
the United States during the 4-year period from 1917 to 1920, 
inclusive, were approximately as shown in Table I. 


Table I.—Acreage and yield of peas for canning in the United 
States for the four-year period from 1917 to 1920, inclu- 
sive,* 


Distribution of the Pea Growing Industry for Canning.— 
The growing of peas for canning purposes was at one time re- 
stricted to the Middle Atiantic States. In some sections of 
these States this industry is still one of primary importance. it 
It is now centralized for the most part in the region about 
the Great Lakes, Wisconsin leads in the canning of peas, 
while New York ranks second, with an average pack of about 
two-thirds that of Wisconsin. These two States furnish about 
60 per cent, of the entire canned-pea output of the United 
States. The industry is developed to a lesser degree in Michi- 
gan, Maryland, Indiana, Illinois, Utah, Delaware and New Jer- 
sey, Ohio, California, Colorado, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and 
Tennessee. 


Being essentially a cool-weather crop, peas will germinate 
and make a healthy and vigorous growth of vines at a lower 
temperature than most garden vegetables. The young plants 
will endure some frost without serious damage. The blo.soms 
and young pods, however, will be injured or killed by a frost 
which would not materially check the growth of the plant it- 
self. The crop is grown most successfully in those regions 
where spring is a little slow in changing from cool to warm 
weather. The period of harvest is too brief and the other haz- 
ards of the crop-are too great for its successful production in 
parts of the country where conditions are not favorable. 


Cool and moist weather is needed to perfect the growth of 
the plants. The slow growth of the crop will develop sweet- 
ness, flavor, and other attributes of quality in peas; retarded 
development will aid in the perfection of long pods and will 
permit the formation of a number of graduations in the size of 
the peas. These variations in size will allow the factory to 
prepare and market several grades demanded by the trade. 
Warm weather, on the contrary, will throw the plants into 
flower before they have stored up the materials necessary for 
seed production. A shortened period of growth causes the 
plants to form short pods containing peas all of one size. If 
the weather becomes excessively hot, the growth of the vines 
may be seriously affected, the yield reduced because of the 
limited number of pods set, and the peas be poor in quality. 
Under such conditions the entire pea crop is liable to mature 
rapidly, to the disadvantage of both the grower and the canner. 
Furthermore, hot weather increases the prevalence of pea 
diseases, 

Methods Followed by Canners to Provide A Supply of 
Peas.—The canning of peas is a specialized industry. For eco- 
nomic reasons several canning crops are usually grown in the 
same vicinity. The location of a canning factory is determined 
by the prospects of obtaining the various crops to be handled 
at equitable prices and in sufficiently large quantities to run 
the plant at its full capacity for a reasonable length of time. 


Items of Comparison 1917 1918 1919 1920 
97,289 129,663 98,471 133,272 


Cases of No. 2 cans packed7........ 9,829,153 10,898,222 8,685,000 12,313,000 


*The Canning Trade. Almanac of the Canning Industry, fifth year, pp. 51, 
71. 1920. Sixth year, pp. 51, 71. 1921. Baltimore, 


+Each case holds 24 No. 2 cans, each of which contains 13.5 ounces of peas 
after draining the contents of the can for 2 minutes. 
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It is essential that the crops be delivered to the cannery with 
little delay after harvesting, in order that canned products of 
Therefore, the factory must be 
av near as possible to the production center of the commodities 
to be canned Good roads are an asset for the hauling of the 
harvested crops. Factory labor is an important item, and usu. 
ally the cannery is located near a small village. 


The pea crop is usually grown under contract, the canning 
companies specifying the varieties and the acreage to be planted 
by -each grower. In some localities the canners themselves 
own or lease land upon which they grow a portion of the re- 
quirements of their factory. Whatever method is employed 
in providing a supply of peas, the canners usually assume gen- 
eral direction of the crop, including the selection of the land. 
Many of the companies exercise the right to provide the seed. 
They handle these in order that the varieties planted shall be 
those which are best adapted to the demands of the trade. The 
canner grows or buys the seed and often sells it to the growers 
at a lower price than the original cost. An intelligent field 
man is an asset, for he comes in close contact with the grow- 
ers, helping them to solve their problems and giving instruc- 
tions as to the care and harvesting of the crop. The agent of 
the company examines the fields as the harvest period ap- 
proaches. He directs that the peas be harvested and delivered 
ut the most timely period, as judged by the maturity of the 
crop, the ability of the farmer to deliver, and the capacity of the 
cannery to handle the material, The acreage for the average 
grower is limited by the area of suitable soil under cultivation, 
the character of the equipment he possesses, especially for the 
harvesting of the crop, and the number of laborers available 
during the rush period. From 10 to 15 acres of peas will main- 
tain a fair rotation balance for a farm of 100 acres. Some 
individual growers specialize on peas and grow a much larger 
acreage. 


Crop Rotations.—The canning pea is considered an im- 
portant crop in those sections where it can be grown. The pea 
makes an ideal addition to a rotation, as it is a nitrogen-gath- 
ering crop, and land devoted to it, when properly handled, in- 
ereases in productiveness. However, successive plantings of 
peas year after year usually cause ‘‘pea-sick”’ soils. This fact 
makes it desirable that the crop be included in a farming sys- 
tem that will not bring it on the same land oftener than once in 
every four or five years. 


Many growers are of the opinion that peas do best when 
they follow some cultivated crop which has been well fertilized, 
As the crop makes most of its growth in the early spring, it 
is probable that the readily available plant food left over from 
the previous crop is a distinct help to the peas. 


Since the attacks of the pea louse are frequently destruc- 
tive, precautionary measures should be taken. The pea aphis 
is carried’ over winter on the clovers. This pest subsists dur- 
ing the rest of the year on some varieties of clover, the various 
types of peas, the vetches, not infrequently on alfalfa, and 
doubtless on other similar crops. It would be adviseable, there- 
fore, either to arrange the rotation of the farm field so that 
the pea land would not be in proximity to those crops or to 
harvest such crops early in the season. 

Companion or Combination Crops 

The growing of peas affords the opportunity for the sow- 
ing of other desirable crops, both being planted at the same 
time. Some farmers advocate the use of the pea as a nurse 
crop for alfalfa, in order to secure a profitable return when the 
alfalfa is developing. This is especially true in dairy sections, 
where the alfalfa will furnish material for feeding in the au- 
tumn or during the following year. Alfalfa is sown for the 
most part with the early variety of peas, like the Alaska, since 
this variety produces a small vine growth which does not 
smother the new seeding. Late varieties, such as the Admiral, 
are usually considered too heavy in vine growth, and, besides, 
they allow only a shortened period for development after the 
harvest of the peas. Silty soils are usually too dry for such 
combinations because of injury to the alafalfa by the mowing 
of the peas. Under favorable conditions the alfalfa is usually 
about a foot high when the peas are cut, and it immediately 
starts renewed growth. Clover is sometimes substituted for 
alfalfa, while grass seed has been sown with peas to provide 
fall pasturage. 


Crops to Follow Peas in the Same Lear 
In many sections of the country where the early types of 
peas are harvested during the first part of June the land may 
be fitted immediately for another crop. Many growers disk 
the stubble on the day the pea crop is removed, in order to 
conserve the moisture in the soil. Along the Southern border 
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of successful canning-pea production such crops as silage and 
corn, field corn, sweet corn, tomatoes, late potatoes, spinach, 
lima beans, millet, or cowpeas are planted as soon as the land 
can be prepared after the pea harvest. Buckwheat, alfalfa, 
fodder corn, late potatoes. or late cabbage may be used in 
sections farther north. Late peas are generally followed by 
winter wheat. Some canners grow string beans after peas 
with fair success, but unless the fall frosts are unusually de- 
layed it is doubtful whether string beans will have a sufficient 
period in which to mature. 


Influence on Succeeding Crops 


The growing of peas exerts a beneficial effect on many 
crops which may follow. The disking of the pea stubble puts 
the soil in excellent physical condition. The growth and seed- 
ing of weeds are partly prevented by the early working of the 
ground, by the heavy cover formed by the pea vines, and also 
by the early harvesting of the crop. The growing of peas in- 
creases the nitrogen content of the soil through the action of 
the nitrogen-gathering bacteria when these are present in the 
root nodules. Some farmers have deliberately planted peas 
in a belated season or have turned under a poor crop of peas 
without harvesting, in order to get back the value of the seed 
and of their labor from the increase in the succeeding crop. 
Considerable attention has been given to this secondary 
effect. A marked increase in the yield is characteristic where 
grain follows peas. The increase with wheat has been noted in 
New York State as varying from 5 to 18 bushels per acre. 
Some farmers contend that the good influence of pea culture 
extends farther, so that a marked improvement is seen on the 
hay crop and on the pasturage which follows the wheat. The 
advantage of wheat over oats for the succeeding crop is that 
the land can be fitted for wheat simply by disking, whereas for 
oats the land must be plowed. In some sections it is considered 
easier to secure a stand of clover on land on which a crop of 
peas has been grown. 

_Soils.—Peas succeeded on a variety of soils provided they are 
well drained, but not so porous as to lose moisture rapidly. 
Clay loams are ideal if wel] supplied with humus and lime, but 
the maturing of the crop is generally retarded in stiff clays. 
Light, gravelly soils may give a moderate yield, producing a 
small vine growth, with an abundance of small pods. How- 
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ever, the crop may mature too quickly. Unless there is a re- 
tentive subsoil the plants are likely to suffer from drought if 
‘there is much sand in the soil. On the other hand, sandy soils 
permit early working in the spring. and respond readily to fer- 
tilizers. Muck soils produce a growth of vines that is too lux- 
uriant and give a rather limited production of pods. 

The land should be uniform in slope, drainage, and fertil- 
ity, so that he whole crop will reach perfection at one time. 
Sandy or gravelly spots ripen before wet-clay areas, and the 
more exposed and better drained sections will mature before 
the low spots in the field. The higher and more sloping grav- 
elly soils are less adapted to pea growing. Southern exposures 
are seldom selected, because such sites tends to hasten the 
maturity of the crop. 


The pea plant reaches its best development on rich, mellow 
soils of a nonacid character which are well drained but reten- 
tive of moisture. A sandy loam seems best for all early vari- 
eties, but a loam or a silty loam gives the best results with 
the late varieties. 


Humus is usualy lacking in these soils which have been 
subjected to intensive farming for a number of years. Peas 
need organic matter. This material should have been incor- 
porated in the soil with the preceding crop. Ample dressings 
of manure or the plowing under of a sod crop will not only 
supply plant food, but will provide humus which will keep the 
soil open and mellow and assist in conserving moisture. Sec- 
ond-growth clover as well as the vetches and rye is a crop 
used for this purpose. Pea-vine wastes should never be placed 
on land to be devoted to pea culture. 


Peas need an abundance of moisture and do best in those 
regions where the rainfall is well distributed throughout the 
growing season, with an annual average of between 30 and 40 
inches. Through the use of a long taproot system the pea 
plant in some soils can take its moisture at a depth of 4 to 6 
feet. This indicates that the soil should be well supplied with 
moisture and that a perfect seed bed be formed, because culti- 
vation, in the ordinary sense of a moisture conserver, is not 
usually performed. Next to drainage, moisture is one of the 
important controlling factors in successful pea production. 


Drainage is one of the main points in successful pea cul- 
ture, for it removes the free water which would be harmful to 
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the young pea plants if left to stagnate in the surface soil or - 


the subsoil. The removal of the surplus water permits the free 
circulation of air and serves to dry the land early in the spring, 
allowing the early working of the soil. Drainage indirectly 
warms the soil and makes it possible to sow peas at an earlier 
date. Drainage improves the physical character of the soil and 
imparts to it the power to hold that moisture needed for the 
later growth of the pea plant, It deepens the penetration of 
the roots by lowering the water table, making the plants less 
likely to suffer from drought. In the comparison of the yield 
of peas on drained and undrained land, an increase of as much 
as 10 bushels of shelled peas per acre has been noted where 
artificial drainage had been provided. 


Preparation of the Land—tThe preparation of the land and 
of the seed bed are very important and should receive the clos- 
est attention, as a fertile, deeply prepared, mellow soil is one 
of the essentials in successful pea culture. The pea is a vigor- 
ous, free-growing plant, the roots of which are extensive and 
penetrate deeply into the ground. The crop usually receives no 
cultural attention after the seed is sown. The operations before 
planting will influence, in part, the water content of the soil 
for the season of pea growing. The preliminary preparation, 
furthermore. will control the development of the root system 
and influence the extent of weed infestation. 


The several methods followed in the preparation of the 
land have arisen from the varied requirements of soils which 
differ widely in their physical nature. The planting of peas on 
heavy soil is frequently delayed in the spring by inability to 
prepare the land at that period. The fall plowing of all stiff 
soils and sod land permits the early preparation of the ground 
in the spring and provides a better seasonal distribution of farm 
labor. The exposure of these lands to the effects of alternate 
freezing and thawing during the winter improves the physical 
condition of the soil, assists in the more rapid decay of vege- 
table matter, and destroys insect eggs and larvae. Fall plow- 
ing is advisable in all cases where the washing of the soil is not 
likely to occur. With the lighter soils, such as sandy or grav- 
elly loams, spring plowing may be better, especially when the 
soils are well drained. The depth of plowing will depend upon 
the nature of the soil and the previous cropping system. It is 
good farm practice to increase the depth of plowing by half an 
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inch each season until a soil 8 or 10 inches deep has been se- 
cured, All soils should be prepared early and portions for late 
sowing maintained in condition until planting time. In fitting 
the land the top layer should be thoroughly fined to a depth 
of at least 4 inches. The methods employed in preparing the 
soil are determined by the character of the land and the equip- 
ment available. When successive plantings are to be made, 
the prepared land should be harrowed frequently to keep down 
the weeds and to maintain a perfect soil mulch. Sometimes 
the land is rolled just before the sowing of the seed. Pea 
growers find it necessary to give special attention to the prep- 
aration of the soil to maintain a smooth surface. This is neces- 
sary, as minor elevations and depressions will interfere with 
the use of a mower in harvesting the peas. 


Fertilizers and Manures—The judicious use of fertilizers 
in connection with good cultural practices will usually be a dis- 
tinct aid in securing a good crop of peas. In many sections 
where canning peas are grown it has not been the practice to 
use commercial fertilizers, the growers preferring to depend on 
natural soil fertility and the use of stable manure. Owing to 
their nitrogen-gathering properties, peas may add to the supply 
of this element in the soil. In nearly all localities, however, 
light applications of nitrogen are beneficial, as the pea plant 
needs readily available plant food that it can use during its 
short growing period. ; 

The quantity of commercial fertilizer which can be profit- 
ably used on the pea crop is dependent upon the needs of the 
soil, the price received for the crop. and the probable increase 
in yield as determined from the experience of other growers. 
In the absence of such evidence it would be a wise procedure 
for the grower to make experimental treatments on a portion 
of his pea field and plan next year’s applications accordingly. 
The experience of good growers indicates that the use of a fer- 
tilizer containing 1 to 2 per cent nitrogen, 8 to 10 per cent 
phosphoric acid, and 3 to 6 per cent potash applied at the rate 
of 300 to 600 pounds per acre will be satisfactory. On soils 
particularly deficient in any one element, mixtures containing 
a higher percentage of that element should be used. 


(Continued Next Week.) 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


For Sale—Factories 


FOR SALE—In stock for immediate shipment: 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and 
rebuilt. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., N. W. Cor. Sharp 
and Conway Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Sprague-Lowe Tomato Steamer in 
A-1 condition; 1 Galvanized Bucket Pea Convevor. lik > 
new. Low prices for either or both of these machines. 
Address S. C. Morris, 105 Liberty St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One 600-Can Cooker, with 100-can 
cooler for No. 3 cans. Price reasonable. Address Box 
A-962, care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Colossus Pea Grader, 1 Plumer Pea Wash- 
er, 1 Ayars Rotary Pea Filler, 1 Invincible Pea Cleaner, 1 Clip- 
per Pea Cleaner, 1 Reeves Variable Speed for viner, 1 Reeves 
Variable Speed for Blancher, 1 Rotary Beet Grader, 1 Kraut 
Cutter, 1 Peerless Syruper, nearly new, Manchester Canning 
Co., Manchester, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—USED CAN MACHINERY 

German lockers 

Punch presses 

Max Ams automatic double seamers, square and round 

Slaysman’s floater and solder wiper 

Niagara square shears 

Body makers 

Also a quantity of dies for making slip cover round and 
square, double seam cans, screws, ete. Also dies for making 
Harness Oil tops and bottoms from % pint to one quart. Ad- 
dress The R. M. Hollingshead Co., Camden, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Cheap, new and used canning equipment and 
supplies of manufacturer discontinuing line. Sprague retorts 
and blancher. Pfaudler glass lined tanks, Ayars pea filler, Burt 
labeler, steam jacketed kettles, 30 gal.; Euclid hoists, Reeves 
transmission, belting, shafting, hanging crate conveyor with 
trolleys and hooks, platform trucks, etc. Shooks and fibre car- 
tons, all sizes, export boxes, No. 2 meat cans, 20-0z. milk cans. 


Address F, E. Knell, 348 Dill Place, Ridgewood Station, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


WANTED—\Three closed kettles, four open kettles 
and crates, steam crane. Give condition and price. 
Address Box A-958, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Cypress or Oak Tank, about 250 to, 
400 gallon capacity. In replying state height and diam- 
eter, D. Canale & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


WANTED—Two Viner Feeders, Giant preferred. 
Must be in good repair for prompt delivery. Port Dover 
Canning Co., Ltd., Port Dover, Ont., Can. 


Machinery— Wanted 


FOR SALE—Well located cannery property at 
Jessup, Md., with 214 acres of ground, two dwelling 
houses for hands, double garage, wagon scale and usual 
out buildings. An ample acreage of Peas, Stringless 
Beans, Tomatoes, Okra, Lima Beans, Sweet Potatoes 
Apples and Pears can be contracted for. Jessup is on 
the B. & O. R. R. sixteen miles from Baltimore, and 
has favorable freight rates to all points. Splendid 
roads give canner a large territory in both Anne Arun- 
del and Howard County to draw produce from. An 
atractive price will be named to those interested. The 


Chas. G. Summers Co., Russell and Worcester Streets. 
Baltimore, Md. 


WE OFFER, subject to prior sale, practically new 
40x60 Retorts, 40x60 Open Kettles, one lot of Crates, 
one Peeling Table and other Canning Factory Material; 


in first-class condition. A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 


FOR SALE—Canning factory, Federica, Del., on the Murder- 
kill River and new State highway Includes large factory build- 
ing and two large warehouses and all improved machinery in- 
‘stalled for the canning of tomatoes and pears. The plant is sit- 
uated in the best fruit belt of the State, and peas, corn, tomatoes, 
berries, apples and pears can be secured in large quantities for 
the operation of the plant. This is the old established business 
canning the Blue Hens’ Chicken Brand. Also several cars No] 3 
and No. 10 Continental Sanitary Cans in Cases. J. S. Rey- 
nolds & Co., Frederica, Del. 


FOR SALE—Large can shop being dismantled; if 
in need of any presses, dies, lock seamers or any kind 
of tin shop machinery address Fred Englen, care of 


The Cudahy Packing Co., So. Side Station, Omaha, 
Nebr. 


FOR SALE—Two complete catsup manufacturing 
and bottling lines, capacity 3000 to 3600 dozen per day 
in each line. All in first class working condition. Will 
sell at very low cost, as buildings are sold and ma- 
chinery must be moved promptly. R. J. Ritter Com- 
pany, 1628 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Cannery located eight miles east of 
Milford, in a section famous for tomatoes and fruit 
growing. Capacity 10,000 cases No. 3 cans. Modern 
machinery, in good order. No reasonable offer refused. 
William R. Murphy, Milford, Del. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—Having discontinued the canned 
foods business, we have on hand several thousand Strip 
Labels, “Trophy” Brand, which we wish to sell. Quar- 
tity price on application., Address Delano, Potter & Co., 
45 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 
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FOR SALE—Closing out business we have at attractive 
prices a large lot of Standard and Fancy tomato, corn, apples 
and pear labels. Also two canning factories—one at Gladys 
and one at Drawbridge. Dorchester County, Md. Also the fol- 
lowing office fixtures: Two typewriters, one stencil cutter, check 
perforator, an adding machine, multigraph, addressograph and 
a counting or bookkeeping machine. E. H. W. Harlan, Chair- 
man, Creditors Committee, Bel Air, Md. 


FOR SALE—At Sacrifice—Must be moved imme- 
diately: Steam Engine Electric generating sets of 40, 
35, 15, 10 and 4 kilowatt capacity; anyone who has 
steam can make electricity by these sets. Also has 
several electric motors available. Standard Electric 
Machinery Co., 7 E. Hill St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Angelus Can Closing Machines. Owing 
to our discontinuing the manufacture of cans, we have 
these machines for sale. In first class order with all im- 
provements. Address The Empson Packing Co., Longmont, 
Colo. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—A man on the Eastern Shore of Maryland for 
1922 season, to make a good grade of whole tomato puree. 
Address Box B-956 care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A thoroughly competent reliable, well-recom- 
mended man tv make high-grade tomato paste. Prefer one hav- 
ing knowledge of the methoa of making tomato catsup and chili 
sauce. There is an opening in an old, reliable company for a 
good man. In reply state age, experience, reference and where 
last employed, also reason for leaving. State salary expected, Ad- 
dress Box B-955 care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—We are told there will be a number of tomato 
eanners not operating in 1923 for lack of working Capital. To 
a competent, active working canner, of ability, as a factory super- 
intended and managed, we can offer a well equipped house in 
South Jersey in a section where good quality tomatoes can be 
secured on contract, with working capital supplied by us. Write 
full information as to experience and references. Address Torsch 
Packing Co., 1501 Russell St., Baltimore, Md. 


WANTED—Practically new canning plant needs 
Opetrator, with some capital, to develop. Owner will 
take stock to the extent of present value of plant. Ex- 
cellent territory. Write Ozark Chamber of Commerce, 
Ozark, Ala. 


WANTED—An experienced Chili Sauce Cook. Give full 
experience when replying and advise where last employed, with 
reference. Address Box B-960, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A competent canning factory man who under- 
stands thoroughly the manufacture and cooking of fancy and 
standard tomato catsup and chili sauce. When replying, state 
age, where last employed, and give reference and salary ex- 
pected. Address Box B-957 care of The Canning Trade. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Position as superintendent or factory manager 
with can manufacturer. Ten years as factory superintendent of 
firms manufacturing 750,000 cans daily. Up-to-date on factory 
conditions, and solder saving machine of own invention. A-1 
reference. Box B-944 care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent. 20 years’ ex- 
perience canning fruits and vegetables, Experienced in the 
manufacture of all grades of preserves, jams, jellies, tomato 
catsup, chile-sauce, mustard, vinegar, apple and grape prod- 
ucts. Experienced in standardization of operations and pro- 
duction costs. Middle aged. Open for position at once. Ad- 
dress Box B-945 care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Am open for a position with any responsible 
packer of baker beans, catsup, chili sauce and tomato products. 
I thoroughly understand the manufacture of these particular 
products, having held an executive positon tor the past five 
years with one of the largest packers in the U. S. Address 
Box B-952, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Manufacturing Food Chemist, 31, married, 9 
years’ experience canning, baking, confectionery, preserves, de- 
sires Permanent Responsible Position. New improved formulas 
for food products in tin and glass. Equip and manage labora- 
tory or plant. Work in present connection successfully com- 
pleted. Philadelphia district preferred. Address Box B-961, 
care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Practical salesman, with managerial and ex- 
ecutive ability, desires position with up-to-date canning con- 
cern, Have had years experience supervising brokers and 
salesmen, covering the wholesale and retail grocery trade. 
Best of reference. Address Box B-959, care of The Canning 
Trade. 


CANNING MACHINERY 


A.K.ROBINS & CO. BALTIMORE, MD. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Prominent in High Places 


The excellence and sturdiness of char- 
acter that ensure prominence in high 
places are found in Caldwell Cypress 
Tanks. 

Felected cypress from our own trees 
and sawmills, carefully dressed and fitted 
by our own workmen skilled in thirty | 
years of building“ The Tank with a Repu- i 
tation” is a combination that affords | 
the utmost of water-tightness and weather i 


\ 
\ 
one 


resistance. 
Send for Catalog. 


W.E. CALDWELL Co. 
Incorporated 
2310 Brook St., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


CAN TESTERS, For all sizes upto five gallon cans 


+ 


Built by 


Middleport, N. Y. 


i 
= 
TANKS 
: FE. J. Lewis, 
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Viner FEEDER with Distributer 


On Every Viner is Economy 


No viner can do satisfactory work when its beaters 
are obliged to work on heavy mats or bunches of vines. 


Separation of the vines by the feeder is, therefore, 
essential to best results. 


Hamacheck Ideal Viner Feeders with distributer are 
the only feeders that thoroughly separate the vines. 
The savings effected, over the use of any other viner 
feeder, are so large that it is not unusual to hear pea 
packers say that Ideal Viner Feeders more than save 
their cost each season. 


Patented in U.S. 
Canada and France 


OVER 1500 IN USE 


FRANK HAMACHECK, Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturer of IDEAL VINERS, VINER FEEDERS and CHAIN ADJUSTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1880 


CAMERON 


FOR 


BETTER CANS 


271 Curling and Stacking Machine. 


These machines are used for curling sanitary can 
ends, and for flattening down the edges of 
friction plugs. The machines are immediately 
adjustable for all diameters from 2” to 7” with- 
out additional attachments. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 240 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 


13 
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— (CAN PRICES—— 


_~CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO. 
Founder of the GREEN PEA 


VINER SYSTEM 


A Thirty Year Record of 
Satisfactory Accomplishment 


— 


VINER FEEDERS 


( WHITE STYLE ) 
Solve the Viner feeding problem 


American Can Company 


January 11th, 1922. 


American Can Company announces the following prices 


BUILT TO LAST for Packers Cans, Sanitary style, bulk carloads, f. 0. b. ship- 
ping points, effective January 11th, subject to change without 
notice: 
UNDER CARRIER SEPARATOR | sai 
71 E. State St., Columbus, 0. ; 
€ THE AMERICAN CAN CO. 
HOOF 


BEDFORD GAN COMPANY, Inc, 


Bedford, Va. 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 
will quote prices on Cans upon 


C A N S application. 


Friction Syrup Cans : ree 


Sanitary}Cans and Closing Machines .- 


Packers Cans and Soldered Caps 


Fidelity Can Company 


Baltimore, Md. 


Write us for prices. 


Southern Sales Office 


13 Emanuel Building Mobile, Alabama — Prices Quoted on Request 


BAKED KEANBt No. 


KA NBt—No. 2 String. Standard Green 9% 


TOMATO: 


SPINACHI—No. 2, 


Bolte. 


“ Cut White 1 06 
2 Stringless, Sta. 


5 00 


White Wax Standard 1 00 


2, Red Kidney, Stand... 1 10 
BEETSt —No. 3, Small, Whole. 


CORNI—No. 2, Std. Ever. f.o.b. Balto. 90 
8td. Evgr., f. o. b. Co... 
Std. Shoepeg f.o.b.Co 90 
Std.Shoepeg f.o.b.Balto. 
Ex.8td.Shoepegf.o.b.Co. 1 05 
Fey Shoepeg f.o0.b.vo. 

Std. Maine Style Balto % 
Ex. Std. Maine Style..... 1 05 
Ext. Std. Style f.o.b. Bal. 1 15 
Extra f.o.b. County. 


80 


93 


115 


HOMINY!—No. 
* 3, Stan 


90 
00 


No. 2-12 Kinds..... 1 05 
“10 


No, 4 Sieve 


PRACHES*—No. 2%, Cal Stand. L.C.. 2 65 


PEACHESt—No. 1, Ex. Bliced Yellow 1 60 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the /owes# figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 
canners get higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these 
prices represent the general market at this date. 
Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: ({)Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 
(*)H. H. Taylor & Son. 


CANNED VEGETABLES 
ABPARAGUS*—(California) 


No. 2% White Mammoth... 4 60 


CANNED VEGETABLE PRICE&—Continued. 


Balte. N.Y. 
SUCCOTASHI—No. 2, Green Beans...... 200 200 
“With Dry Beane 125 1 25 
New York State...... 


SWEET POTATOES}-No. 2, Standard 85 85 


No.3 8td.f.o.b.Balto 125 1 25 
= “ f.0.b.Co. 115 Out 
9Btd.f.0.b 80 Out 
“ Std.f.o.b.Co.4 00 4 00 


TOMATOES}-No. 10, Fancy, f.o.b. Bal. Ou Out 


Jersey, “ Fac’y ...... Out 
Stand., Balto475 475 

Stand., “ Co... 450 450 
“3, Sani.5% in.cama145 1 45 


Jersey, f.o.b. Co. Out Out 
Ex. Std., Balto. 160 
Stand. 1655 165 
Seconds, ** Balto. 


2, Stand., 


9, Stand., 
TOMATO PULPI-No. 10, Standard....... 
CANNED FRUITS 
APPLES—No. 10, Me. scainseadi 5% 575 
~ Mich. ) Out 


450 Out 


APELES!-No. 10. (Fe: Co... 450 Out 
APRICOTS—No. 2%, Cala Choice. 


BLACKBERRIES$—No. 2, Standard...125 1 25 
10, = 9 60 

= oe Preserved... 1 50 Out 


“Red “ Stand Water........ Out 
White “ Syrup...... 210 210 


“Red 10,Sour pitted 


(t)Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. 
New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 


CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 


(§$)Wm. C. West & Co. 


PEARSt—No. 8, Standards in Water.....175 1 75 
— 2% 223 


. 2, Bahama Sliced son Out Out 


1 35 
Sliced “ Std.Out 1 85 
Grated" “ ...... Out 


* 10, water......... 9 00 


Preserved. 220 Out 


160 Out 
1, Extra Preserved.....130 Out 
110 Out 


285 235 


2, In Syrup....125 1 30 
UEBERRIES—No. | 
BLUEBE No. Maine OYSTERSS— 5.07. Standards 


Many 


Balt. N.Y 


- 250 250 


“ 


2%, “ Ex. std." .. . 290 


No. 3, Standards, White.200 2 00 
Yellow 225 te... 
* White.. 2 50 
Selected, Yellow.....350 360 
Seeonds, White.....160 .... 
= Yellow...175 175 
Pies Unpeeled........ 
Peeled. 


SHRIMP!—No. 1, Wet or Dry... 


SARDINES—Domestic per Case 
F. O. B. Eastport, Me., om pack 


California, = cse.. 


8. Seconds in Water....... sees 
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... | 
00 
“ White, Large.400  .... PINE- No : 
 @reen, 88 ste 2%, Hawaii Sliced Extra 320 3 20 
White Small ........ Out “Stand 295 295 
“ Green “ 2, “  Extra250 250 
White 8¢ ... “ Stand 225 295 
 @rated Extra 225 225 
“10, Crushed Extra......... Out 
1, In Sauce........ 80 Out Eastern Pie Water.... Out 
10, Porto Rico.... 
2, In Bauce........120 1 25 PLUMSt— Out 
110 RASPBERRIES§—No 2, Black Water. 1 176 : 
Out “Black Syrup.. 2 00 
Standards... ...... BERRIES§— “ 
Out xtra Preserved.... 2 50 Out 
os Out 10, Standard Water...... 7 50 
"90 CANNED FISH 
95 HERRING ROE*—No. 2, Standard....... .... 
LOBSTER®—t-Ib. Flats, 4 6 65 
1 20 175 
1 00 CHE = 408. 215 1:15 
q Out 6-02. Out 
4 Standard...........169  ...... 1, Columbia, Tall... Out 
. gseconds...... 
- Ne 
“ Fancy Petit Pois........125 125 mustard keyless....... 
PUMPXINI—No 3 Standard........ ...... Out 
1 60 = Seco : 
“2%, Cal. f.0.b’coast 135 Cal. %s Striped ................ 
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A SERMONETTE FOR CANNERS 


“Dried Peas Soaked Before Canning” 
No. 10 


In General Order, No. 14, issued by the Commissioner 
of Markets for Wisconsin, “it is hereby ordered that— 
effective June 1, 1922—every can containing peas which 
were dried and later soaked before packing shall bear 
a label which shall have printed on opposite faces there- 
of—in bold-faced type at least one-half (14) inch high 
—the words: 


“Dried Peas Soaked Before Canning.” 


General Order, No. 14, and other orders of similar 
import going before it, make clear the extraordinary 
interest which Wisconsin has in its canned foods indus- 
try, particularly canned peas, for which latter the State 
has gained enviable distinction and renown, in addition 
to important economic advantage. It is clear that Wis- 
consin is firmly determined that no condition shall be 
allowed to exist within her borders that will be with 
prejudice to the growth of the canned foods industry, 
which has been so auspiciously established there. Wis- 
consin is not unwilling that soaked peas shall be pro- 
duced by and distributed among her people, but she in- 
sists that since there is a material difference between 
soaked peas and fresh peas that that difference shall 
be so plainly noted as to make it possible that choice 
between the one and the other can be made with the 
minimum of inconvenience to the people. 


Soaked peas have their place in the economy of the 
people. It is conceivable that there is a real, though 
not very widely extended, cult for soaked peas among 
the people, and, therefore, a reason why the production 
and the distribution of them should not be unduly hin- 
dered. It is sometimes insisted that the distribution 
of soaked peas has been with unhappy effect upon the 
distribution of canned fresh peas. Wisconsin is, in all 
probability, convinced of this point of view, for in what 
other way can we explain the drastic regulation con- 
tained in General Order, No. 14, in which the producer 
and the distributer of soaked peas are required to pro- 
claim the fact that they are soaked peas in terms so 
clear as to be incapable of misleading, using type that 
shall be bold-faced and one-half inch in heighth. This 
is, perhaps, the most advanced regulation having to do 
with the preduction and the marketing of soaked peas 
that has ever been issued. Time was when the canning 
ot soaked peas was without any regulation. The canner 
producing soaked peas was free to call them by what- 


ever name be chose. He was usually most careful not 


to call them soaked peas, nor did he call them soaked 
peas until required to do so by the food laws, which 


came to the canners with all their unwelcome atten- 
tions. 


In the olden days we are recalling it may not 


be doubted that growth of popular interest in canned 
fresh peas was greatly retarded by the distribution of 
soaked peas upon which misleading labels appeared. It 
may be said that the interest of the people in soaked 
peas has never appreciably grown. When, as some- 
times happens, canned fresh peas are not produced in 
normal supply the trade will receive soaked peas in sub- 
stitution for the cheaper grades of canned fresh peas, 
doubtless in the hope that the people will also receive 
them. But when canned fresh peas are accessible to 
the people in adequate supply, the people’s interest in 
soaked peas shows a declining tendency. Whether other 
States having an interest in the preservation and the 
development of the canned foods industry will take note 
of what Wisconsin has done and emulate the example 
she has set, we may only guess; and were we to venture 
a guess, it would be that other States—California alone 
excepted—will pay no attention to the example which 
Wisconsin has set, not being sufficiently interested in 
the canned foods industry to feel the slightest desire 
to assist in the promotion of its growth. But it is dif- 
ferent in Wisconsin. Conscious of the economic valve 
and importance which the canned foods industry has 
for the State, Wisconsin is determined that the eco- 
nomic advantage which she derives from the canning 
industry shall, under her fostering care, show an in- 
creasing rather than a decreasing tendency. Wisconsin 
realizes that “Wisconsin Peas” may be of good repute, 
and that they may also be of bad repute. Wisconsin is 
interested, because it matters much to her whether 
she shall be well proclaimed before her own and before 
other peoples, and she is determined that her canned 
foods, particularly her far-famed canned peas, shall be 
worthy of the association of her name with them. What 
Wisconsin has done and is still doing, other canning 
States could also do. Wisconsin is zealous of her good 
name, and, so far as she may prevent it, will not allow 
its profanation by the canners who would associate it 
with their products. And so Wisconsin and the canners 
of Wisconsin will work together; they will pool their 
interests, and they shall have equal share of the glory 
and of the abundant material rewards that must inevit- 


ably follow from the presentation of the simple legend: 
“Wisconsin Peas.” 
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EVERY CANNER 


is anxious to have his product reach the consumer in the best possible shape. 
When the cause of flat sours, and other similar evils is directly traceable to un- 


cleanliness, the profitable effect of keeping your plant property clean and sanitary 
should readily appeal to you. 


Sanitary 
Cleaner and Cleanser 


is used by hundreds of canners for this very purpose. It’s 


| Ind an in thorough cleaning qualities together with its free rinsing, 
clrcle 


harlmless nature, all serve to make it especially fitted for re- 
moving the objectionable matter from your utensils and equip- 
ment, to the end that your product will not lose in quality 
because of uncleanliness, but reach the ultimate consumer in 
the most wholesome condition. 


inouens Your supply man will fill your order for this cleaner. 
Package 


It cleans clean. 


The J. B. Ford Co. Sole’ Mnfrs Wyandotte, Mich. 


achines 


The other machines in our complete line 
are just as good as our Double Seamers 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO. 


MAIN OFFICE: 


101 Park Ave., 
CHICAGO OFFICE: New York City 


20 E. Jackson Boulevard Chas. M. Ams, Pres. 


ROCHESTER (N. Y.) OFFICE: 
705 Commerce Bldg. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


A. I. JUDGE ‘ 
Baltimore and Commerce Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone Plaza 2698 


Manager and Editor 


THE CANNING TRADE is the-only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 44th Year. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 


One year, $3.00 
Canada, $4.00 
Foreign $5.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 Cents each 
ADVERTISING RAaTES—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE CANNING 
TRADE Co. 
Address all communications to THE OANNING TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of THE 
CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among themselves on 
all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. A. I. JUDGE. Editor. 


Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail matter 
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EDITORIAL JOTTINGS 


" Removal Notice—Please note that the office of The Canning 
Trade has been moved to 107 S. Frederick Street and change 
your mailing list accordingly. Here we have a well-arranged, 
complete, up-te-date printing plant and a compact, neat office 
and will be glad to see all our friends. The latch-string is always 
hanging out. 


The Sears & Nichols Canning Co., Receivership—The whole 
industry was mildly shocked at the news of the appointment of 
a receiver for this big and influential canning concern and 
speculation ran riot as to its cause and extent. Those in any 
way conversant with the members of this concern, of which 
Walter J. Sears is the head and guiding genius, felt that it 
must be rather a readjustment of affairs than a _ serious 
financial condition, and in this they are correct. Elsewhere we 
give some details of the matter and they show that its assets 
outweigh its liabilities three or four to one, and that Harry J. 
McCartney, who has been appointed receiver and who comes from 
The J. T. Polk side of this big consolidation, will speedily read- 
just matters and undoubtedly upon a better basis than ever. 
The firm will go right on with its business and continue to be the 
big, dominant factor in the industry it has always been, we be- 
lieve, and that is the hope and wish of its many friends. 


The Difficulty of Changing a Custom—Changing a custom 
or habit among canners is a notably slow task, as all men know, 
even when that custom or habit is an actual detriment to the sale 
or distribution of the goods, or at. least to the consumption of 
the goods, which is even more important. Men who are old in the 
canning business can recall many such detrimental practices 
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_which they, themselves, let go of with the greatest reluctance, 


and if the truth were plainly told, only when the Pure Food 
Law pried their fingers loose from them. 


For weeks we have been giving our readers, under the title 
of “Sermonettes For Canners,” a series of business-like articles 
of direct benefit to their pocketbooks, for they drive straight 
along the line of improved or better merchandising by the can- 
ners, and yet while we know they are being read carefully, how 
many canners have taken the lessons home to themselves, and 
have any of them put into practice the good advice given? Epi- 
tomized, these Sermonettes have told the canners that the great- 
est billboard in the country is their labels upon the billions of 
cans, destined to stand upon the retailers’ shelves in every nook 
and cranny of this country and of the world, or to meet the eyes 
of the cooks and housewives of the world, and that the canners 
should tell upon these billboards the truth and the whole truth 
of the goods concealed within the cans, and not devote this in- 
valuable space to gaudy pastural scenes or as examples of the 
printers’ art in depicting fruits and flowers in all their natural- 
ness. The writer sought, and seeks, to call the canners from 
their occupation, apparently, of disseminating samples of high 
art to the more practical and business-like method of helping sell 
their goods and can anyone say that this is not practical, fine ad- 
vice? And have we not wasted enough good space and years of 
time in this senseless practice; has the industry not grown up 


enough as yet to forsake these pretty pictures and take to prac- 
tical business? 


The people want to know what they are buying, and not only 
that the can contains peaches, or pears, or corn or tomatoes, 
but definite information as to the varying quality of the stated 
aricle; they want to know, when they look at the can, whether 
or not they are buying a 25c article, a 20c article or a 10c article, 
and they have a right to know this and they look to the canners 
to tell them. That is the demand they make in exchange for buy- 
ing the goods “sight-unseen.” It is a perfectly natural demand 
and good business would have answered it before it was asked.’ 
And that is what the writer of “Sermonettes” has been seeking to 
impress upon all canners, because he knows that it will take 
slow, patient work to bring about this revolution. 


The second thing the people want, but are not as keenly 
conscious of it as the foregoing, is how to use the goods in tha 
cans. Here again, good, efficient sales efforts would never have 
overlooked this requirement. 

Aside from a tin of tobacco you buy nothing, but a can of 
food, on which you do not look for “directions how to use.” But 
with most cans of food you look in vain for receipts and direc- 
tions how to make the best use of the goods. To anyone familiar 
with he art of salesmanship or good advertising it seems incom- 
prehensible that the canners could have overlooked that impor- 
tant feature for so many years. The people do not ‘know’ canned 
foods; they have a strange and unnatural superstition about 
them, and there has been a vertiable propaganda of lies and 
mistatements against them over all the years the industry has 
existed, and yet the canners have hardly raised a word of de- 
fense, though their goods are not only blameless but actually 
the best food supplied the consumers. When you think about 
it seriously does it not seem passing strange—this utter neglect, 
this, as it must seem to the consumer, studious avoidance of 
the charges against the goods, by the canners, their producers? 

This week the writer of “Sermonettes” instances one label 
correction at the hands of the law, which ought never to have 
been necessary a the hands of the !aw—the burial of “soaked 
peas” for all time, we hope. With a factory capacity to pack 
up to twenty million cases of fresh peas, and the market not 
yet worked up to that consuming ability, why dried peas should 
be canned will puzzle even Mr. Edison or Mr, Arthur Conan 
Doyle. The State of Wisconsin has at least made it hard for 
her pea canners to pack soaked peas and to sell them, and we 
wish that every other State could do the same thing. 

As we said in the beginning, it takes time and patience to 
work these changes—No, not the changes, but to bring the facts 


— to the men who have the changing to do. But it will be 
one. 


The Meeting of the Executive Committee—There will be 
a meeting of the National Canners’ Association’s Executive Com- 
cittee and Board of Directors in Chicago on May 12th, and it 
is said there are many very important matters to come before 
them. It is usually expected that this meeting will decide upon 
the next Convention City but it never does. As all things seem 
to be running contrary to rule, however, they may do so this 
year. Milwaukee made a strong bid for it before the Western 


Convention at its recent meeting, and that was the only City 
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which did so. We are not going to say ‘we told you so’ about 
Louisville; but we do hope they select a City suitable to every- 
one, and suitable to the Convention. The popular game of the 
day is ‘to get a prescription.’ Well, there’s the prescription 
but we do not know where you will get it filled. 


The New Form of Contract—In this issue will be found 
a full report of the Western meeting, and in that the form of 
a future contract that is a far step in advance. It may not be 
very flattering to the canners as makers of such contracts, that 
the industry has to stand responsible for their honesty; and 
it will be noted that no such restriction has been enforced 
against the buyers, but the industry will not object to this. 
Possibly it may engender in them enough backbone to fight back 
when the buyer tries to take advantage of them, and if it does— 
it will be wonderful The Western Association is proud of this 
contract, and no doubt rightly so; and a representative of the 
Southern Wholesale Grocers Association has lined up that 
body in agreement—but how about President McLaurin? 


RECEIVER APPOINTED FOR SEARS & NICHOLS 
CANNING COMPANY 


Saturday’s daily papers, April 22nd, carried a small squib 
of more than ordinary interest and importance to the whole can- 
ning industry. It read: 

“Columbus, Ohio, April 22.—Judge John E. 
Sater, in United States District Court, today ap- 
pointed a receiver for the Sears & Nichols Canning 
Company of Chillicothe, Ohio, one of the largest 
food canning companies in the United States.” 

This is the firm of which Ex-President W. J. Sears is the 
head, one of the largest canning concerns in the business. 

Naturally the whole industry was much interested in this 
announcement and we, therefore, are glad to give further de- 
tails. Mr. W. J. Sears, president of the company, made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“Our company seemed well fortified with a large surplus of 
assets and established trade to meet the depression which be- 
gan in 1920. However, the wholesale grocers suffered such 
heavy losses from the radical deflation in values that they were 
unable to purchase their usual requirements of canned foods, 


HENRY BURDEN 


Formerly President 


National Canners Association 


_writes:- 


“I readily join in the as- 
sertion that everybody should 
help in this movement, other- 
wise he is assisting the man 
who is guilty of the unfair 
practices.” 


WHEELER SERVICEBUREAU 


280 Broadway, - - New York 


= 
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forcing us to carry large inventories on which we in turn sus- 
tained the inevitable shrinkage in declining prices. 

“Since the first of the year there has been a marked im- 
provement in our sales, and we were on a fair way toward a 
sound position, with a plan of financing which would have carried 
us into this season’s operations and which was approved by our 
leading bankers, when the attitude of a few of our creditors 
seemed to threaten the success of this plan. In order to pro- 
tect all our creditors, conserve the interests of our stockholders 
and insure the operation of the business, we agreed to the re- 
lief provided by the court, over 85 per cent. of our creditors 


, agreeing to this action. 


“With reasonable extension of time the company will have 
no difficulty in meeting all its obligations. We are selling our 
1922 output at profitable prices, our sales now amounting to 
over a half million cases. We have sold 300,000 cases of our 
inventory since the first of the year, and at the present rate, it 
will be entirely disposed of by July 1st. 

Mr. McCartney, the receiver, is a capable executive with 
a long experience in the canning business. 

The balance sheet of the company, as of March 1, 1922, 
shows the same to be abundantly solvent, with total assets of 
$4,814,000.00 and total current and deferred liabilities of $1,827,- 
000.00, not including mortgage bonds of $1,000,000.00 

In its petition the Whitaker-Glessner Company states that 
the Sears & Nichols Company owes it approximately $111,000. 

In filing the action for receivership the Whitaker-Glessner 
Company, of Wheeling, W. Va., acted on behalf of other credi- 
tors. The statement by Mr. Sears said that more than 85 
per cent of the creditors had agreed to the action, which fol- 
lowed a conference of creditors in Cleveland two days before.. 


J. T. DOWLING 


LABELS | 


631 MUNSEY BUILDING fi 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

SECOND NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PATENT 
TRADE MARKS 


$488,631.15 


REFUNDED TO CANNERS 


as asavingin their insurance cost or 
the year 1921. 


Place Your requirements with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


AT 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


and share in the average annual saving 
of $6.50 per thousand of insurance, 
which has been the actual experience 
of Canners cooperating over a long 
period of years. 


Write 
LANSING B. WARNER, Inc. 


155 E. Superior St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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RE NNEBURG’S 


Improved Process Steel Kettle 


Equipped with all the latest im- 
provements. Strongly and ac- 
curately made. Has been used for 
years with perfect satisfaction. 


KETTLE 


MADE BY 


Edw. Renneburg 
& Sons Company 


OFFICE: 
2639 Boston Street 
WORKS: 
Atlantic Wharf, Boston Street and 
Lakewood Avenue 


BALTIMOR MD 


BETTER SEALING 


For 
BETTER BOXES 


“Seal” Brand silicate of 
soda will seal any grade of 
corrugated or fibre shipping 
case so that it will stay sealed. 


Let Us Send You A Sample. 


Philadelphia Quartz Company 
“Silicate of Soda in all of its Various Forms’’. 


121 South Third st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


THE WOMAN AND THE HEN 


There was a hen who used to lay 

A large and noble egg each day. 
“T’ll feed her twice as much again,” 
The woman said who owned the hen. 
“With twice the food she had before 
She’ll lay two eggs a day or more!” 
But, overfed, the hen grew fat, 

And laid off laying after that, 

The moral is—or so I view it— 
“Enough’s enough—don’t ‘overdo it!” 


IN THE NEAR FUTURE 


Mother: Children, here’s a quarter. Go down to the saloon 
and get your ice-cream cone and soda water. And on your way 
back, stop in the drug store and bring your father home. 


VERY CLEAN SALAD 
She—Did you enjoy your dinner, hubby? 
He (hesitating)—Oh—h, we—e—ell, yes; but do you know, 
the salad didn’t taste quite nice. Did you wash it well? 
She—Wash it! Of course, I did—and with the best soap, too. 
—Edinburg Scotsman. 


MANDY’S JUDGMENT 
The day before Mandy was to be married she took the few 
dollars she had saved to her boss, and asked him to keep them. 
“Mandy,” he asked, “why don’t you keep your money? You're 
going to be married tomorrow.” 
Mandy replied: “Lord bless yo’, boss! I ain’t gwine tuh 
trust dat money in de house wid no strange nigger!” 


TERRIBLE! 
“The army must be a terrible place,” said Aunt Samanthy, 
looking up from the evening paper. 
“What makes you think so, Samanthy?” asked her dutiful 
spouse, 
“Why, jest think what it must be where beds is bunk and 
meals is a mess.” 


STRAIGHTAWAY 
Colored Bootlegger (three jumps ahead of the officers): 
Gimme a ticket on de speedin’est train whut runs. I craves dis- 
tance—an’ ne’mind where to. 
Ticket Man: But the fast train has just gone. 
C. Ne’mind. Jes’ show me de track it lef’ on. 


POSSIBLY A SAD AWAKENING 


Patient (awakening after a prolonged fever spell): “Where 
am I, in heaven?” 


His Wife: “No, dear; you are right here with me.”—Grand 
Rapids Herald. 


Nature cannot jump from winter to summer without a 
spring, or from summer to winter without a fall.—Tiger. 


INSTALMENTS 


“Here’s my bill,” said the surgeon. “Wish you would pay 
down $100, and then $25 per week.” 

“Sounds like buying an automobile,” said the patient. 

“I am,” said the surgeon.—Charleston News and Courier. 


SHORT PANTS 


“Sammy, you ought to be ashamed of yourself for chasing 
your Grandpa around like that. Don’t you know he is short ot 


breath?” 


“Short of breath nothin’. He's breathin’ more than I am.”— 
Columbia Jester. 


A SOUVENIR 


(From a Story)—“She held out her hand and the young 
man took it and departed.”—Boston Transcript. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—— «the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
Antomati anmaking Machinery. See Can 
makers’ Machinery. 
BARRELS, KEGS, Ete, 
Chickasaw Cooperage Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
BAROMETERS 
Taylor Instrument Cos., Rochester, N. Y. 
Rey (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
Belting. See Power Plant Equipment. 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 


BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Manfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Blowers, pressure. ‘See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 


H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Superior Boiler Works, Marion, Ind. 

Louis A. Tarr, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BOTTLERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, weod. 
Canton Box Co., Baltimore. 
H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 
Boxing Machines, can. See Labeling Machines, 
cap. 
BROKERS. 
& Co.. Chicago. 
Myron H. Shaw, Chicago. 
J. M. Zoller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 
Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled 
Buckets. 
Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, oil gas, gaseline, etc. 
A. Kk. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

Burning Brands. See Stenc ils. 

Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 

Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 
CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem 

Can Fillers. See Filling “Hachines. 
CANMAKER®S’ MACHINERY. 

— Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

fe... Can Mehy. Co., Chicago. 

Joh: R. Mitchell bo. Baltimore. 

Seattle-Astoria Iron Works. Seattle, Wash. 

McDonald Machine Co., Chicago. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 

Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Ayare Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
K. Robins & Co.. Baltimore. 
Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 
Can Openers. 
2n Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 


CAN-WASHING MACHINES. 
Capping Machines. bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 


American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co.. Syracuse, N. Y 
Fidelity Can Co., Baltimore. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 


Virginia Can Co., Roanoke, Va. 
Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 
aver Machine Co., Salem, N, J. 
. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


colderless. See Closing 
Machine 


Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 


CARRIERS and Gener gravity. 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work. 
See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 
Mchy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 


Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 
ors. 


Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 
Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandette). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 
fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


& MACHINERY, 


Huntley’ Mien Silver Creek, N. Y. 
obins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., * Baltimore. 


Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 


Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 
Clocks. process time. See Controllers. 
CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, * 
Cameron Can Mchy Co., Chicago. Til. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Coated Nails. See Nails. 
Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Mchy. 


COLORS, Certified for foods. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., New York. 
CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


COOKERS, continueus agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
Cookers and Fillers. corn. See Corn Cooker- 
ers 
Coolers, vegetable and fruit canners. 


COPPER COILS for tanks, 


F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


COOPERAGE, kegs, barrels, etc. 
Chickasaw Cooperage Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co.. Salem, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 


CORN SHAKERS (in the car). 
Ayars Machine Co.. Salem. N * 


CORN HUSKERS and SILKERS. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral 


Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, ¥. 


Cony, ean and Agitators. See Corn Cooker. 
ller 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky. 


on Litho. Co.. Rochester, N. Y. 

. S. Ptg. & Litho. Co., Norwood, Ohio. 
com, See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices. 


CRANES and carrying machines. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltim 
Zastrow Machine Co., Dalthnere. 


Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy. 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 


Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


DISTRIBUTING SYSTEMS, cern. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 


Double-Seaming Machines. See Closing Mcha. 
DRYERS, drying machinery. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


ELEVATORS, Warehouse. 
Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Enameled-lined kettles. See Tanks, glass 


lined. 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 
K. Robins & Co., ee 


Factory Stools. See Stoo 
Factory Supplies. See te Supplies. 
Farming Machinery. 
Fertilizers, 
FIBRE CONTAINERS fer foed (not her 
metically sealed). 


American Can Co., New York. 

Continental Can Co., Ine., Syracuse, Chicago. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxbeard, etc. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


Fillers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


FILLING can, 
Ayars Machine Co., Sale N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., "Cunelopatl. Ohio. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 
A. K. Robins & Co. Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Filling Machine, syrup. See Syruping Ma- 
chines. 


. . 


MACHINES, catsup, etc. 
Indianapelis. 
Robins Co altimore. 
Sinclair: Seott Co., Baltimore, 


Food Choppers. ‘See a 

Friction Top Cans 

Fruit Graders. See Cleaning — Grading 

chy., fru 

Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines, 
FRUIT PITTERS and 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 

Fruit Presses. See Cider Mehy. 

Gasoline Firepots. See Supplies. 


Gauges. pressure. time, etc. Power Plant 
auipment. 
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GEABS, sient. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 


GENERAL AGENTS fer Machinery Mfrs. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Generators, electric. See motors. 
Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 

GLUE, for sealing fibre boxes. 
Philadelphia Quartz Co., Philadelphia. 
Governors, steam. See Power Plant out Pp. 
Grading Mches. See and 
Gravity Carriers. See 

veyors. 

Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers 
om See Cleaning and Grad- 


Hoisting y= Carrying Mches. See Cranes. 


Hominy Making Machinery. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Hydrometers (for determining the Density 
of Syrupers, Brines, etc.) 
Taylor Instrument Cos., ‘Rochester, 
HYGRODEIKS. 


Taylor Instrument Cos., Rochester, N. Y. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


INSURANCE, canners’. 
Canners’ HEXxchange, Lansing B. Warner, 
Chicago. 


Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


JACKETED PANS, steam. 
¥. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 

Kerosene Oil Burners. See Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


KETTLES, copper, plain er jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, precess. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


NIVES, miscellaneous. 
A, aa Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


LABEL Manufacturers. 
Calvert Lithograph Co., Detroit. 
H. Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge "& Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, 
U. 8. Printing & Litho. Co., Norwood, Ohio. 


LABELING MACHINES, 
The Fred. H. Knapp Co., 


LABORATORIES fer analysis of goeds, etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marking Ink, pots, ete. See Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


MILL SUPPLIES, Pulleys, Etc. 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 
Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & _— Ce., Baltimore. 


Packers’ Cans. See Can 
Pails, tubs, etc., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 


Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

seas Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 
tainers 

Paring Knives. See Knives. 


PARING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PASTE, canners’. 

Arabol Mfg. CO, New York City. 

The Fred. H. Knapp Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 
PEA and BEAN SEED. 

Seed 
J. Rice Seed Oo., Cambridge, N. ¥. 

BK. Bros., Chicago. 


PEA CANNERBS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 
obins & Co., Baltimore. 
Pea Harvesters. See Farming ‘Machinery. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, ‘Kewaunee, Wis. 


Pea Vine Feeders. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, ‘Wis. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
ea Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
creens. 
Picking Boxes. Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
vies > 3 Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 
ichy. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’. 

POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 

H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
A. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 

PYROMETERS. 

Taylor Instrument Cos., Rochester, N. Y. 

REGULATORS, Temperature and Pressure. 
Taylor Instrument Cos., Rochester, N. Y. 

Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 

Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 

Saccharometers (syrup testers). 
Supplies. 

SALT, canners. 

Colonial Salt Co., Chicago, Buffalo, Akron, Ohio. 

Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary (open top) cans. 

Sardine Knives and Scissors. 


See Cannery 


See Cans. 
See Knives. 


SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem a. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., ‘Silver 
Edw. Renneburg Sons Co., 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Scalding and Picking Baskets. 
Scrap Bailing Press. 
Screw Caps, bottle. See Cap 
Sealing Machines, bottle. Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 

Machines. 

SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Leonard Seed Co., Chicago. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 

SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 


See Baskets. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinelair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, corn. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. 
—— = fruit and vegetable. See me and 
ce 
SILICA “OF SODA, for parting bones. 
Philadelphia Quartz Co., Philadelphia. 
SOLDER. 
Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives, etc.). 
Sinclair Scott & Co., Baltimore. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. ¥. 


STAMPERS AND MARKEBS. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New Yorsg City. 

Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 

Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Ketties. 

Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 
Covering. 

Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 


STEEL STOOLS, CHAIRS, Etc. 
STENCILS, marking pets and brushes, brass 
checks, rubber and steel type, burning 
brands, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 


STRING BEAN MAOHINERY. 
re a! Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Go., Baltimore. 


Sungiies, engine room, line shaft, etc. See 
ower Plant Equipment. 
General Agents. See Gen- 


ral A; 
Switchboasis. Electrical Appliances. 


SYRUPING MACHINE. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, a A 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 


METAL. 
H. Indianapolis. 
Siayeman Co. d. 
ANKS, glass lined 
TANKS, WOODEN. 
W. E. Caldwell Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
THERMOMETERS Index and Recording, angle 
or Straight. 
Taylor Instrument Cos.. Rochester. N. Y. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 


Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 
Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 


TIN PLATE, canmakers’. 
Tipping Machines. See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
any Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Tag Salem, N. 
Silver Creek, WZ: 

K. Robins & “Go. ., Baltimore. 
pA. Boiler Works, Marion, Ind. 
Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 


TOMATO WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Superior Boiler Works, Marion, Ind. 


Transmission Machinery. See Power Plant 


Equipment. 
Trucks, Platform, ete. See Factory Trucks. 
Tumblers, lass. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Turbines. See Electrical Machinery. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed Reg- 
ulators. 
VALVES. 


H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
Vegetable Corers, etc. See Corers and Slicers. 
Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 


VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Washers and acalders, fruit, etc. See Scalders. 


WASHERS, can and jar. 


Aver Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, wood. 
Wiping Machines, can. Bee Mehy. 
Wire Bound Boxes. See B 
Wire Scalding Baskets. See. Baskets. 
Wrappers, paper. See Corrugated Paper 


Products. 
Wrapping Machines, can. See Labelling Mcbs. 


WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Oleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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